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Foreword 



In 1993, NCES published Americas Teachers: Profile of 
a Profession, a comprehensive report on elementary and 
secondary teachers in the United States that synthe- 
sized data from a number of NCES data sets collected 
during the 1987-88 and 1988-89 academic years and 
other data sources. The current report updates the first 
America's Teachers, and is intended to serve as both a 
discussion of the state of teachers and teaching in the 
early- to mid-1990s and a reference source for statisti- 
cal information on teachers in the United States. 

Data sources feature NCES datasets but also include 
data gathered by other agencies. Although the 1993-94 
Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS:93-94) provides 
most of the data used in the report, data from the 
1994_95 Teacher Follow-Up Survey (TFS:94-95), the 
first followup to the 1993 Baccalaureate and Beyond 
Longitudinal Study (B&B:93/94), the 1994 National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), and the 
1993 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 
(NSOPF:93) were also analyzed for this report. In 
addition, data from the Common Core of Data and the 



1992 National Adult Literacy Survey have been select- 
ed from tables and figures previously published in The 
Condition of Education and Digest of Education 
Statistics. Finally, the report includes data gathered by 
the National Education Association and American 
Federation of Teachers as well as international data 
assembled by the Organisation for Economic Co-oper- 
ation and Development and originally reported in the 
1995 and 1996 editions of its publication Education at 
a Glance. 

The report addresses a wide range of topics related to 
teachers and teaching in the United States, including 
teachers’ demographic characteristics and various char- 
acteristics of their schools and students, teachers’ prepa- 
ration and professional development experiences, their 
workloads, teaching practices, compensation, satisfac- 
tion with and opinions regarding their working condi- 
tions, and the supply and demand of teachers. The 
analyses presented provide information useful to edu- 
cators at all levels, policymakers, administrators, par- 
ents, and the general public. 
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Highlights 



This report presents national data on teachers and 
teaching from the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) 
and other sources. Where data permit, it compares 
findings from the early- to mid-1990s with findings 
from the late 1980s. 



Teachers and Their Workplace 

B The proportion of minority teachers lags far 
behind that of minority students. For example, in 
1993-94, black, non-Hispanic students made up 16 
percent of public school student population, while 
black, non-Hispanic teachers made up 9 percent of 
the public teaching force (figure 2.4). 

g| In 1993-94, 42 percent of public school teach- 
ers had students with limited English proficiency 
(LEP) in their classes (table 2.9). However, for about 
three-quarters of these teachers, less than 1 0 percent 
of their students — only a couple of students in the 
typical class — were in this category. 

B Teachers in private schools were considerably 
more likely than those in public schools to report 
that they received a great deal of support from par- 
ents for their work (42 percent compared with 12 
percent) (table A2.27). 

Teacher Education and Qualifications 

Si Among teachers whose main teaching assign- 
ments were in English, a foreign language, mathe- 
matics, science, or social studies, 36 percent of public 
school teachers and 43 percent of private school 
teachers had neither an undergraduate major nor 
minor in their main assignment fields (figure 3.2). 
Furthermore, among public school academic teach- 
ers in schools where more than 40 percent of the stu- 
dents received free or reduced-price lunches, 47 
percent had neither a college major nor minor in 
their main assignment fields (table 3.2). 



Teachers in public schools with more than 40 
percent low-income students were only slightly less 
likely than teachers in schools with relatively fewer 
low-income students to be fully certified in the main 
assignment field (89 percent compared with 92 to 93 
percent) (figure 3.6). 

B Public school teachers are more experienced than 
their private school counterparts: in public schools 
35 percent of teachers had 20 or more years of expe- 
rience in 1993-94, compared with 22 percent of 
teachers in private schools (figure 3.7). 

Teachers at Work 

■ Among 20 industrialized nations, the average 
primary level teacher taught 829 hours in 1994 
(table 4.6). In the United States, primary level teach- 
ers taught 958 hours per year, on average. 

9 Although between 57 percent and 88 percent of 
teachers perceived themselves as having a lot of con-, 
trol over six areas of classroom-level decision making, 
no more than 38 percent perceived themselves as 
having a lot of influence over school-level decisions 
(table 4.8 and figure 4.7). 

Instructional Practices 

9 Teachers who had attended a professional devel- 
opment program related to a particular type of 
instructional practice were more likely than teachers 
who had not to engage in that practice. In 1994—95, 
for example, 91 percent of public school teachers 
who had attended a professional development ses- 
sion on cooperative learning in the previous two 
years used small group instruction, compared with 
83 percent of public school teachers who had not 
attended such a session (table 5.1). 
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Compensation 

O In constant 1995 dollars, the average public 
school teachers annual salary has recovered from the 
decline of the 1970s (figure 6.4). In 1993-94, full- 
time public school teachers’ average base salary was 

$34,200 (table A6.4). 

Cl Despite having literacy skills equal to those of 
most other professionals, teachers’ average annual 
earnings and average weekly wages in 1991 were 
lower than those of accountants and auditors, private- 
sector executives and managers, physicians, educa- 
tion administrators, and registered nurses (table 6.4). 

Teachers' Perceptions of Their Work 
Environments and Job Satisfaction 

E3 In 1993-94, most teachers (70 to 86 percent) 
indicated that the principals of their schools com- 
municated expectations for the school well, enforced 
school rules, and were supportive and encouraging, 
and that staff members in their schools were recog- 
nized for a job well done (figure 7.1). Less than one- 
half (46 percent) of teachers, however, reported that 
their principals frequently talked with them about 
their instructional practices. 

£3 In public schools, teachers in larger districts, 
larger schools, and schools with higher proportions 



of low-income students were less likely than teachers 
in other schools to report that necessary materials 
were available (table 7.3). 

C3 Based on a number of measures of teacher satis- 
faction, teachers were more satisfied with their work 
in 1993-94 than they had been in 1987-88. For 
example, whereas about one-third of 1987-88 teach- 
ers reported that they would certainly be willing to 
become teachers again, 40 percent of 1993-94 
teachers reported so (figure 7.6). 

Teacher Supply and Demand 

3 Virtually all of the teaching positions approved 
by public school districts were filled in 1993-94. On 
average, less than 1 percent of teaching positions were 
vacant or temporarily filled by substitute teachers because 
suitable candidates could not be found (figure 8.5). 

0 Although only 2 percent of public school dis- 
tricts offered cash bonuses to attract teachers to less 
desirable locations or teaching fields with shortages 
in 1993-94, even fewer (1 percent) had done so in 

1987- 88 (figure 8.6). 

H About 7 percent of teachers left the profession 
between 1993-94 and 1994-95, about the same as 
the proportion that left between 1987-88 and 

1988— 89 (figure 8.8). 
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In the last decade, a number of school reform commis- 
sions have focused their attention on teachers and their 
role in the education of elementary and secondary school 
children. At least partially in response to the 1983 publi- 
cation of A Nation at Risk in 1986 the Carnegie Forum 
on Education and the Economy and the Holmes Group 
issued reports that drew attention to teachers, their pro- 
fessional preparation, and their working conditions as 
aspects of schooling that were fundamental to improving 
elementary and secondary education. A decade later, the 
National Commission on Teaching and Americas Future 
(NCTAF) — composed of governors, state and federal leg- 
islators, professors and administrators in universities and 
schools of education, representatives of teacher profes- 
sional organizations, and teachers — has renewed the call 
for significant reforms to teacher preparation, teacher 
professional development, teachers’ career paths and 
compensation, and the structure of teachers’ daily work. 

Although the reforms proposed in all of these reports 
address multiple aspects of teaching and sometimes take 
divergent approaches to improving the quality of instruc- 
tion, they share the goal of improving teachers’ capacity 
to work effectively with their students. Among the issues 
regarding teaching that have been addressed in these 
reports are the following: 

ED Recruitment — Three dimensions of the need 
for teachers have received particular attention in 
recent years. First, predicted increases in enroll- 
ments and in teacher retirements spawned concern 
regarding the supply of teachers in the 1980s 
(Darling-Hammond 1984). Although the teacher 
shortage that was predicted for the early 1990s did 
not materialize then, schools in many communities 
are now bursting at the seams as the baby boom 
“echo” reaches school age (Archer 1996; Hendrie 
1996; Riley 1996; White 1996). At the same time, 
older baby-boomer teachers are beginning to reach 
retirement age, once again raising the specter of 
teacher shortages (Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development 1996a). 



Second, beginning in the early 1980s, a number of 
studies indicated that the academic achievement of 
college graduates who were becoming teachers was 
significandy lower than that of other college grad- 
uates (Murnane, Singer, Willett, Kemple, and 
Olson 1991; Schlechty and Vance 1983; Weaver 
1983), raising concerns about the quality of 
instruction. Although at present the issue of 
teacher quality is being discussed less in terms of 
teacher talent and more in terms of the need to 
enhance all teachers’ skills, policymakers and edu- 
cators are once again turning their attention to the 
issue of teachers’ qualifications. 

Third, the proportion of teachers who are of 
minority backgrounds has declined as the propor- 
tion of students who are of minority backgrounds 
has increased (Adair 1984; Graham 1987; King 
1993; Stewart, Meier, LaFollette, and England 
1989), and the gap between the proportions of 
minority teachers and students has widened as the 
proportion of minority students increased between 
the late 1980s and early 1990s (Henke, Choy, 
Geis, and Broughman 1996). Combined, these 
three issues — the potential for a general teacher 
shortage, desires for more minority teachers, and 
concerns about teacher quality — have prompted 
many to call for new strategies to recruit talented 
college graduates, particularly of minority 
racial— ethnic backgrounds, into the teaching force 
to ensure that the quality of instruction does not 
decline as administrators struggle to staff class- 
rooms (Evans 1996; NCTAF 1996). 

[H Equity — Beyond general concerns of teacher 
quality, many have also raised concerns about equi- 
ty with respect to the quality of instruction. Some 
schools clearly face more problems than others (for 
example, higher proportions of students who have 
limited proficiency in English or who live in pover- 
ty, family/social problems, crime/violence in 
school). To meet the challenges in these schools 
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teachers must be at least as qualified as their peers 
in other schools. However, recent reports suggest 
that teachers in these schools are often not as qual- 
ified as those in affluent or suburban schools 
(Ingersoll and Gruber 1996; NCTAF 1996). Such 
claims raise the question of whether schools with 
especially challenging student populations will be 
more likely than others to hire less well-qualified 
teachers should a teacher shortage occur. 

D Undergraduate preparation — The content of 
collegiate teacher preparation programs, which was 
raised as a serious problem in the 1980s, continues 
to be seen as insufficiendy rigorous. Researchers 
and educators contend that college students who 
are preparing to teach spend too much time in 
education courses with little academic content and 
not enough time in demanding liberal arts and sci- 
ence courses (Association of Teacher Educators 
1996; Carnegie Forum 1986; Holmes Group 
1986; NCTAF 1996). Many regard this situation 
as particularly serious for secondary specialist 
teachers in mathematics and the sciences. 

n Early years in the profession — In some profes- 
sions, such as medicine or law, graduate-level pro- 
fessional training is supplemented by extended 
internships or apprenticeships that allow novice 
practitioners to work under the supervision of 
experts. In contrast, new teachers have traditional- 
ly been expected to fulfill the same responsibilities 
as teachers with many years of experience without 
the support or guidance of expert practitioners. 
Moreover, some reports indicate that because new 
teachers have no seniority they often receive the 
most challenging teaching assignments, exacerbat- 
ing the stress of the already difficult first years of 
teaching. Given the complexity of teaching, a 
number of reform reports call the wisdom of these 
policies into question and propose that new teach- 
ers begin their careers with internships or residen- 
cies of one or two years' duration in which they 
receive the support of a mentor teacher and per- 
haps receive a reduced teaching load (Carnegie 
Forum 1986; Darling-Hammond 1995; Hall 
1995; Holmes Group 1986). 

D Career paths — There was a flip side to treating 
novice teachers like experts, however. Because 
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expert teachers were not distinguished from their 
less experienced or less proficient peers, the occu- 
pational structure of teaching offered little reward 
in status or responsibility for expert teachers. When 
this was first observed, it was discussed as an 
impediment to retaining expert teachers in the pro- 
fession. Because they received little recognition for 
high-quality performance in terms of either finan- 
cial reward or organizational status, talented teach- 
ers had little incentive to remain in the profession 
(Carnegie Forum 1986; Holmes Group 1986). 
More recently, as teacher professional development 
has received greater attention among policymakers, 
expert teachers are being seen as untapped 
resources available for enhancing the performance 
of their less experienced or less effective colleagues 
(Hart 1994; Malen 1987). 

n Professional growth — Traditional “staff devel- 
opment” programs in which teachers attend a 
workshop for a few hours or a day and are then 
expected to return to their classrooms to imple- 
ment a new teaching strategy appear to effect little 
long-term change in teachers' practice (Little 
1993). Researchers believe these staff development 
programs are unlikely to be effective for a number 
of reasons: they tend to focus on changing the 
practice of individual teachers rather than building 
the capacity of a school's entire faculty; they tend to 
take a passive rather than active approach to train- 
ing teachers; they rarely provide teachers with 
opportunities to try new strategies in their own 
classrooms along with ongoing feedback from 
experts; and they rarely provide teachers with 
enough time away from students to learn new the- 
ories or teaching strategies (Corcoran 1995). 

iHI Compensation — Teaching is widely recog- 
nized as paying less, especially to its most experi- 
enced practitioners, than other occupations that 
require a college degree. Unlike the compensation 
patterns of college graduates in other occupations, 
teachers' pay scales are relatively flat: the ratio of 
novice to experienced teachers' salaries is relatively 
high. Again, reformers noted that teachers have rel- 
atively little incentive to remain in the profession 
over the long term when they can earn higher 
incomes in other occupations (Carnegie Forum 
1986; Holmes Group 1986; Rumberger 1987). 
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This was seen as a particular difficulty among 
mathematics and science teachers who have greater 
opportunities to work in high-paying industries 
involving science and engineering. 

CH Autonomy or control of work environment — 
Although sociologists had noted for decades that 
teachers were relatively free of both regulation and 
scrutiny within the classroom (Lortie 1975), in the 
1980s researchers and reformers began noting that 
teachers have relatively little say about school poli- 
cy decisions made outside the classroom, even 
though these policies profoundly affect the way 
instruction is conducted. For example, teachers 
often have little say over policies regarding student 
assignment to grades, class scheduling, curriculum 
decisions made across grade levels, teacher hiring, 
or teacher evaluation procedures. Some have sug- 
gested that policy decisions made without teachers 
input negatively affect their abilities to succeed in 
their work (Ingersoll 1994). 

Although these issues have been discussed for over a 
decade now, they remain significant policy concerns 
today and are likely to persist into the next century. 
Public- and private-sector organizations — including, for 
example, state and local education agencies, the National 
Board for Professional Teaching Standards, subject area 
organizations such as the National Council ofTeachers of 
English and the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics; and teacher professional associations or 
unions, including the American Federation ofTeachers, 
the National Education Association and their affiliates — 
are now engaged in extensive efforts to improve the qual- 
ity of instruction in the United States. 

Because the issues are important to the future of the 
nation and so many resources are being invested to 
address them, both these organizations and the general 
public need information regarding the state of teaching 
during these times of reform. To address this need, this 
book assembles data from several national studies con- 
ducted by the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) and other sources to provide information rele- 
vant to these crucial issues concerning teachers and their 
work. The remainder of this chapter briefly describes 
these data sets and how this report is organized. 



Data Soyirces 

Although a number of NCES data sets can inform poli- 
cymakers, educators, and the general public as they con- 
sider policy alternatives related to teachers and teaching 
in elementary and secondary schools, the Schools and 
Staffing Survey (SASS) and the Teacher Follow-up Survey 
(TFS) provide the most significant source of national- 
level data on teachers and teaching. This report draws 
heavily on these two data sets. Three other NCES stud- 
ies, all of which were conducted at some point during 

1993— 94, were analyzed for this report: the 1994 follow- 
up of the Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study 
(B&B:93/94), the 1994 National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP:94), and the 1993 National 
Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF:93). Each of 
these studies includes information collected from a dif- 
ferent segment of the population and therefore offers a 
slightly different perspective on the state of teaching in 
the early 1990s. Although each study is briefly described 
below, details regarding the methodology of each can be 
found in the technical appendix. 

The 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS:93-94) 
provides most of the data reported in this publication. 
SASS:93-94 is the third administration of the survey, a 
coordinated set of questionnaires that collect data from 
schools, principals, teachers, and school districts regard- 
ing school and district enrollments, programs, and 
staffing policies; teacher supply and demand; principals 
and teachers demographic characteristics, education, and 
professional qualifications; and teachers’ workloads and 
working conditions. SASS’s sample design allows estima- 
tions to be made not only by state but also by private 
school affiliation. 

Combined with SASS:93-94, the 1994-95 Teacher 
Follow-up Survey (TFS:94-95) supplements teacher sup- 
ply and demand information as well as provides for the 
first time detailed, national-level estimates of teachers 
instructional practices at all grade levels and in all subject 
areas. The TFS is a one-year follow-up of all teachers who 
were sampled in the previous SASS who left the teaching 
profession, all who moved, and a subsample of those who 
continued to teach in their 1993—94 schools. In 

1994- 95, the TFS included an extensive set of questions 
regarding the frequency with which teachers used a wide 
variety of instructional practices. 
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The Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study 
(B&B:93/94) provides information regarding new 
college graduates’ early forays into teacher preparation 
and teaching. This longitudinal study follows the 
undergraduate class of 1992-93: the 1994 data collec- 
tion is the first in a series of follow-up data collections 
designed to provide information about the career 
choices, entry, and paths of college graduates. Unlike 
most of the data presented in this book, because 
respondents were sampled from all college graduates, 
these data permit comparisons between teachers and 
nonteaching college graduates in the U.S. Because the 
1994 interview was conducted so soon after graduates 
had completed their degrees, it provides an incomplete 
picture of the individuals in this college class who will 
become teachers, but is most informative regarding the 
undergraduate academic achievement of those who 
prepared to teach as undergraduates or who taught in 
the year following graduation. 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP:94) was primarily an assessment of 4th-, 8th-, 
and 12th-grade students’ achievement in reading, U.S. 
history, and geography but also included a survey of the 
teachers of sampled students in each of these subjects. 
For the purposes of this publication, the reading 
teacher data were used to examine the instructional 
practices of fourth-grade reading teachers in light of 
their teaching experience, the instructional support 
their schools provided, and the professional develop- 
ment they received. 

The 1993 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 
(NSOPF:93) collected data from faculty in public and 
private postsecondary institutions, including both less- 
than-4-year institutions and 4-year colleges and univer- 
sities. These data supply information regarding the 
characteristics and work lives of postsecondary faculty 
who instruct potential elementary and secondary 
school teachers as undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents. 

This report also includes previously published data 
from the Common Core of Data (CCD), the National 
Adult Literacy Survey (NALS), and the 1995 and 1996 
editions of Education at a Glance , a publication of the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD). CCD is an annual data collec- 
tion of state and local education agencies administered 
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by NCES. NALS, conducted by NCES in 1992, mea- 
sured the verbal and quantitative literacy of U.S. adults 
aged 16 and older. With financial and material assis- 
tance from NCES and agencies of other member states, 
the OECD Directorate for Education, Employment, 
Labour, and Social Affairs gathers data from OECD 
member countries on elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, among other topics. These data can be used to 
make international comparisons on education institu- 
tions and staff as well as students. 



Data from these sources have been gathered and analyzed 
to address the issues discussed above. These discussions 
are organized within the remaining eight chapters of this 
report as follows: 

Chapter 2 describes teachers’ demographic characteristics 
and the contexts within which teachers work: the stu- 
dents whom they teach and the schools within which that 
instruction occurs. It includes information regarding 
teachers’ gender, age, racial-ethnic backgrounds; their 
students’ racial-ethnic backgrounds, economic status, 
and proficiency in English; and teachers’ perceptions of 
the problems they and their students face as they attempt 
to teach and learn. 

Chapter 3 discusses a wide variety of indicators of teach- 
ers’ qualifications to teach. Although some aspects of 
teachers’ qualifications cannot easily be captured with 
quantitative data, the chapter examines teachers’ profes- 
sional qualifications from a variety of perspectives. This 
chapter pays particular attention to how teachers with 
various qualifications are allocated among schools with 
varying proportions of disadvantaged or minority stu- 
dents. 

Chapter 4 answers basic questions about teachers’ work, 
such as how many hours they work at school and how 
many hours they spend on school-related work outside 
the school day, what proportions work at various grade 
levels and in various subject area assignments, how many 
classes they teach, and how many students they teach per 
class and per semester. The chapter closes with a discus- 
sion of teachers’ perceptions of both their control over 
various aspects of classroom life and their influence over 
schoolwide policies and decisions. 
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Chapter 5 presents information regarding the strategies 
teachers use as they instruct students. The chapter surveys 
five dimensions of classroom instruction — grouping 
practices, the use of various educational technologies, the 
degree to which teachers ask their students to do tasks of 
varying cognitive complexity both in the classroom and 
at home, and the degree to which teachers use portfolios 
to assess their students’ learning — among teachers rang- 
ing from kindergarten through the 12th grade and across 
subject areas. The chapter then turns to a closer examina- 
tion of reading instruction in the fourth grade. 

Chapter 6 addresses the issue of teachers compensation 
from a number of perspectives. It discusses public school 
district and private school schedules for teacher salaries, 
teachers’ base salaries and trends in teacher salaries, the 
proportion of teachers who earn supplemental income of 
various types and the amount of such income they earn, 
and the benefits they receive. To put teachers’ compensa- 
tion levels in some context, the chapter also presents data 
comparing teachers’ salaries to those of other profession- 
als, taking into account educational achievement, and 
also compares U.S. teachers’ salaries to those of teachers 
in other countries. 



Chapter 7 discusses teachers’ perceptions of their working 
environments and satisfaction with their work. It includes 
teachers’ reports regarding the support they received from 
administrators and colleagues in their schools, their satis- 
faction with their salaries, and the degree to which they 
would be willing to reenter the profession if they could 
make the choice to teach all over again. As in Chapter 6, 
this chapter also attempts to present these data in some 
context by comparing teachers’ satisfaction with their 
teaching jobs to the satisfaction of former teachers with 
their nonteaching occupations. 

Chapter 8 addresses the issue of teacher supply and 
demand by presenting information regarding the supply 
of teachers as well as teacher turnover and attrition from 
the profession and by examining a number of indicators 
of teacher shortage. The chapter includes a discussion of 
why teachers move between schools and why they choose 
to leave teaching altogether. Chapter 9 concludes the 
report. 



Chapter 2 



Teachers and Their Workplace 



To provide a context for later discussions of issues regard- 
ing teachers and their work, this chapter describes impor- 
tant characteristics of the teaching work force and their 
workplace. The chapter begins with a description of the 
size of the work force and teachers basic demographic 
characteristics such as gender, age, and race— ethnicity. It 
then describes teachers’ workplaces, including the basic 
organization of schools by sector, location, level, and size; 
the characteristics of the student populations they teach; 
and teachers’ perceptions of various aspects of school cli- 
mate, such as school safety, student behavior, student 
problems that can interfere with learning, and parental 
support. Schools differ widely in terms of the quality of 
the workplace they provide for their teachers, and those 
that are able to provide a stimulating, safe, and pleasant 
working environment are in the best position to attract, 
retain, and motivate teachers and to provide students 
with a supportive learning environment. 



The data on the school workplace presented in this chap- 
ter provide only a partial view of teachers’ overall work 
environment. Other important aspects of their working 
conditions, such as workload, work schedules, control 
and autonomy in decision making, compensation, and 
teachers’ perceptions of their workplace are discussed in 
chapter 4 (Teachers at Work), chapter 6 (Compensation), 
and chapter 7 (Teachers’ Perceptions of Their Work 
Environments and Job Satisfaction). 

Number of Teachers 

In the fall of 1996, there were about 3.1 million full-time- 
equivalent (FTE) teachers in the nations schools, about 
2.7 million of them in public schools and another 
390,000 in private schools (table A2.1). In both sectors, 
the size of the teaching work force has increased since the 
early 1980s (figure 2.1). This growth has followed, and 
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Figure 2.1 

Number of full-time-equivalent (FTE) teachers, by sector: 1980-96 
Number of FTE teachers (in thousands) 




9 * 

$ 



NOTE: Data for 1994 and 1995 are preliminary. Figures for 1996 are projected. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data 
surveys and Projections of Education Statistics to 2006, published in Digest of Education Statistics 1996 
(Washington, DC: 199 6), 74. 
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even outpaced, increases in student enrollment in both 
public and private schools: the pupil-teacher ratio 
declined from 18.7 to 17.4 in public schools between 
1980 and 1996, and from 17.7 to 15.1 in private 
schools. 1, 2 

To put the number of teachers into perspective, teachers 
at the primary and secondary levels made up 2.1 percent 
of the total labor force in the United States in 1992 (table 
A2.4). Internationally, the percentages reported for 18 
countries in North America, the Pacific area, and Europe 
ranged from 1.7 to 3.8 percent, with a mean of 2.8 per- 
cent. Within public schools in the United States, teachers 
constituted 52 percent of the total FTE staff in 1993 (fig- 
ure 2.2 and table A2.5). 



tify potential problems in the overall supply of teachers or 
in the supply of certain types of teachers. The proportion 
of female teachers, for example, might serve as an indica- 
tor of alternative opportunities for women in the labor 
force, which, in turn, may affect the ability of the teach- 
ing profession to attract talented women over time. 
Similarly, the racial— ethnic diversity of the teaching work 
force can serve as a measure of progress toward the fre- 
quently articulated goal of increasing the number of 
minority teachers. Finally, the age distribution of the 
teaching force can provide a basis for projecting the num- 
ber of teachers who will retire at various points in the 
future. 

Ge rider 



Demographic Characteristics of 
Teachers 

Monitoring the basic demographic characteristics of 
teachers (gender, age, and race— ethnicity) can help iden- 



Figure 2.2 

Percentage distribution of public school 
staff according to function: Fall 1993 



District administrative 
staff 

1.7 




staff I 

14.6 i 



SOURCE: US. Department of Education, National Center 
for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data surveys, * 
published in Digest of Education Statistics 1996 g 
(Washington, DC: 1996), 89. $ 




Teaching has traditionally been a female-dominated pro- 
fession and continues to be so. In 1993-94, 73 percent of 
public school teachers and 75 percent of private school 
teachers were female (tables 2.1 and A2.6). However, the 
degree to which teaching is female-dominated varies sub- 
stantially by teaching assignment. For example, among 
public school teachers in 1993-94, the vast majority of 
teachers with kindergarten or general elementary, 
English, special education, and bilinguaJ/ESL assign- 
ments were female. 

Moreover, the predominance of female teachers is not 
limited to the United States. In 1994, the percentage of 
primary-level teachers who were female ranged from 27 
percent to 83 percent in 19 countries (mostly European), 
with an average across countries of 65 percent (table 
A2.7). Although some educators believe that increasing 
the number of male teachers, particularly at the elemen- 
tary level, would provide important role models for chil- 
dren (Hill 1996), data presented in chapter 4 indicate 
that the proportion of men and women who chose to 
teach kindergarten and general elementary classes has not 
changed since the late 1980s. 



1 Tables A2.2 and A2.3 show the number of teachers by state and pri- 
vate school affiliation. 

"Kindergarten through 12th-grade public school enrollment grew 12 
percent (from 40.9 to 45-9 million) during this period, and K-l 2 pri- 
vate school enrollment increased 9 percent (from 5.3 to 5.8 million) 
(U.S. Department of Education, NCES 1996, 12). 
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Table 2.1 



Percentage of teachers who were female* by sector 
and main assignment field: 1993—94 





Public 


Private 


Total 


72.8 


75.0 


Main assignment field 


K-general elementary 


91.3 


VZ.8 


Mathematics, science 


52.1 


60.9 


English, language arts 


80.3 


77.7 


Social studies 


37.5 


46.6 


Special education 


83.9 


82.3 


Bilingual/ESL 


82.3 


— 


Vocational education 


48.8 


47.7 


Other 


61.1 


61.8 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 
(Teacher Questionnaire). 



Age 

The overall average age for public school teachers in 
1993_94 W as 43 years (table A2.8) 3 While the average 
age for private school teachers was only one year less (42 
years), the age distribution of public and private school 
teachers differed. Most notably, proportionately more 
private than public school teachers were under 30 years 
old, which was counterbalanced by a greater percentage 
of public than private school teachers in the 40- to 49- 
year-old age group (figure 2.3). 

In the aggregate and in both sectors, the teaching force is 
aging. The average teacher age in 1993-94 was 43 years, 
3 years older than in 1987-88 (table 2.2). If this trend 
continues, the future teacher supply may be affected as 
proportionately more teachers reach retirement age in a 



^Tables A2.9 and A2.10 show the average age and percentage dis- 
tribution of teachers according to age by state and private school 
affiliation. 



Figure 2.3 

Percentage distribution of teachers according to age, by sector: 1993-94 



Percent 



50 



40 - 



30 - 



20 - 



Public ^ Private 



10.9 



17.3 

TZ7 



:i* 



24.6 
22.4 r^—i 




Less than 
30 years old 



41.8 




30-39 years old 40-49 years old 



24.8 




23.2 



50 years old 
or more 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Questionnaire). 
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Table 2.2 

Average teacher age, by sector: 1987-88 and 1993-94 





1987-88 


1993-94 


Total 


40.2 


42.9 


Sector 


Public 


40.4 


43.0 


Private 


39.0 


41.6 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1987-88 and 
1993-94 (Teacher Questionnaire). 



given year (see chapter 8 for a discussion of teacher 
demand and supply). There may be cost implications as 
well, because older teachers are usually more experienced 
and therefore are at higher points on their districts’ salary 
schedules. 

Race-Ethnicity 

Many educators believe it is important for both minority 
and nonminority children to be taught by minority 
teachers, arguing that minority teachers are better 
equipped to motivate and work with minority students 
and that both minority and nonminority children bene- 
fit from having successful minority professionals as role 
models (Graham 1987; Ladson-Billings 1994). Many 
believe more minority teachers are needed so that the 
racial-ethnic composition of the teaching force can more 
closely reflect the racial— ethnic composition of the stu- 
dent population (American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education 1994). 



This balance is difficult to accomplish, because the vast 
majority of teachers are white, non-Hispanic (87 percent 
in 1993-94) (tables 2.3, A2.ll, and A2.12). However, 
beginning teachers in 1993-94 (those who had taught 3 
years or less) were more likely than teachers with 10 or 
more years of experience to be minority. Most noticeable 
is the larger representation of Hispanic teachers among 
beginning teachers than among more experienced teach- 
ers. The pattern for black, non-Hispanic teachers was the 
reverse, however: black, non-Hispanic teachers were bet- 
ter represented among teachers with 20 or more years of 
experience than among those with less experience. 

The proportion of minority teachers lags far behind that 
of minority students. For example, 16 percent of all pub- 
lic school students were black, non-Hispanic in 1993—94, 
but only 9 percent of their teachers were black, non- 
Hispanic (figure 2.4 and table A2. 13). 4 About three times 
as many students as teachers were Hispanic (12 percent 
versus 4 percent). 



4 See table A2.13 for the percentage distribution of both students and 
teachers according to race-ethnicity for selected school characteristics 
and tables A2. 14 and A2.15 for the same information for public 
schools by state and private schools by affiliation. The proportions of 
teachers who were Hispanic and black, non-Hispanic as reported in 
table 2.3 differs from those reported in figure 2.4 because the esti- 
mates in table 2.3 were computed from the SASS Teacher 
Questionnaire and those reported in figure 2.4 were computed from 
the SASS School Questionnaire. 



Table 2.3 



Percentage distribution of teachers according to race-ethnicity, by years of teaching experience: 1993—94 





American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 


Asian/ 

Pacific Islander 


Black, 

non-Hispanic 


Hispanic 


White, 

non-Hispanic 


Total 


0.7 


1.1 


6.7 


4.1 


87.3 


Teaching experience 
3 or fewer years 


0.9 


1.6 


6.0 


6.8 


84.7 


4—9 years 


0.8 


1.3 


5.8 


5.1 


86.9 


10-19 years 


0.7 


0.9 


6.4 


4.0 


88.1 


20 or more years 


0.7 


1.0 


8.0 


2.5 


87.8 



NOTE: Percentage distributions may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Teacher 
Questionnaire). 
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Figure 2 A 

Percentage of black, non-Hispanic and 
Hispanic public school stuaents and 
teachers, by community type: 1993-94 




Percent 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center 
for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (School Questionnaire). 

* 1 1 . • 



If an important goal is to have all students exposed to 
minority teachers, it is necessary to monitor where 
minority teachers work. In public schools, minority 
teachers are heavily concentrated in schools where more 
than one-half of the students belong to minority groups. 
Approximately two-thirds of minority teachers worked in 
such schools in 1993-94 (tables 2.4 and A2.16). 



While this pattern may be beneficial for minority stu- 
dents, it also reduces the exposure of students in schools 
with low minority enrollments to minority teachers. 



Schools with a minority enrollment of 10 percent or less 
had almost no minority teachers (only 1 or 2 percent) in 
1993-94 (tables 2.5 and A2.13). 



Teachers Among Slew College Graduates 

The Baccalaureate and Beyond (B&B) data provide an 
opportunity to compare the demographic characteristics 
of 1992-93 bachelors degree recipients who had taught 
by 1994 with the characteristics of other graduates. Those 
who taught were more likely to be female and to have 
been more than 25 years old when they graduated (tables 
2.6 and A2.17). 5 Teachers and nonteachers were about 
equally likely to be black, non-Hispanic, but teachers 
were more likely than nonteachers to be white, non- 
Hispanic and, conversely, nonteachers were more likely 
than teachers to belong to an 'other minority group 
(that is, to be Hispanic, Asian/Pacific Islander, or 
American Indian/ Alaskan Native). 



School Characteristics 

The school is the teachers workplace, and there is 
tremendous variety in that workplace. In many of the dis- 
cussions of teachers and teaching that follow later, impor- 
tant differences by sector, community type, level, and size 
are noted. To provide a context for these discussions, table 
2.7 provides a brief summary of some of these basic orga- 
nizing characteristics 6 About one-half (49 percent) of all 
public schools were located in rural/small town commu- 
nities in 1993-94. Compared with public schools, pri- 
vate schools were more concentrated in central cities. At 
both the elementary and secondary levels, public schools 
were much larger than private schools, on average. 
Combined schools were more common in the private 
than public sector. 



5 Table A2.17 also distinguishes among bachelor’s degree recipients 
who taught and prepared to teach, taught but did not prepare, did 
not teach but prepared, and did not teach and did not prepare. 

6 For more detail, see tables A2.18-A2.20 and Henke, Choy, Geis, 
and Broughman 1996. 
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Table 2.4 



Percentage distribution of public school teachers according to minority enrollment in their schools, by teacher 

race-ethnicity: 1993-94 







Minority enrollment in 


school 






No minority 
* students 


1-10 percent 


1 1-30 percent 


31-30 percent 


More than 
50 percent 


Total 


4.9 


33.5 


22.8 


14.2 


24.6 


Teacher race— ethnicity 


Black, non-Hispanic 


0.4 


3.4 


11.8 


16.1 


68.3 


White, non-Hispanic 


3.6 


37.7 


24.3 


14.2 


18.2 


Other* 


0.8 


8.6 


13.0 


12.7 


64.8 



NOTE: Percentage distributions may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 



*Other includes Asian/Pacific Islanders, Hispanics of any race, American Indian/Alaskan Natives, and other racial-ethnic categories. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 



Table 2.5 



Percentage distribution of teachers according to race-ethnicity, by sector and minority enrollment in 

their schools: 1993-94 





American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 


Asian/ 

Pacific Islander 


Black, 

non-Hispanic 


Hispanic 


White, 

non-Hispanic 


Total 


0.4 


1.1 


7.9 


3.6 


87.0 


Public 


0.4 


1.1 


8.6 


3.7 


86.2 


Minority enrollment 


No minority students 


0.5 


0.1 


0.8 


0.1 


98.5 


1-10 percent 


0.2 


0.3 


1.0 


0.4 


98.1 


1 1-30 percent 


0.4 


0.7 


4.3 


1.5 


93.2 


31-50 percent 


0.5 


0.9 


9.4 


2.9 


86.3 


More than 50 percent 


0.7 


2.7 


23.1 


10.8 


62.8 


Private 


0.3 


1.2 


3.4 


2.8 


92.3 


Minority enrollment 


No minority students 


0.1 


— 


0.3 


0.4 


99.2 


1-10 percent 


0.1 


0.3 


0.6 


0.8 


98.2 


11-30 percent 


0.4 


1.2 


1.8 


. 2.6 


94.0 


31-50 percent 


0.2 


2.1 


2.8 


5.1 


89.7 


More than 50 percent 


0.7 


4.6 


18.7 


11.0 


65.1 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Percentage distributions may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School 
Questionnaire). 
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Table 2.6 

Percentage distributions of 1992-93 bachelor’s degree recipients according to age, gender, and race-ethnicity, by 

teaching status: 1994 



Gender Age Race-ethnicity 





Male 


Female 


25 years 
or more 


Less than 
25 years 


Black, non- 
Hispanic 


White, non- 
Hispanic 


Other 


Total 


45.3 


54.7 


34.8 


65.2 


6.3 


86.3 


7.4 


Teaching status , , 


Taught 


27.1 


72.9 


39.7 


60.3 


5.7 


89.7 


4.e> 


Did not teach 


48.0 


52.0 


34.3 


65.7 


6.1 


86.2 


7.8 



NOTE: Percentage distributions may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1993 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study 
First Followup, Data Analysis System. 



Student Characteristics 

The character of the student body is another important 
aspect of the teachers workplace, affecting the difficulty 
of the teaching job and the overall school climate. This 
section focuses on several important student background 
characteristics: race-ethnicity, English proficiency, and 
income. Schools with racially and ethnically diverse pop- 
ulations, large proportions of students who have difficul- 
ty with the English language, or large proportions of 
low-income students provide teachers with special peda- 
gogical challenges. In addition, as discussed in the next 
section, large proportions of low-income students are 
associated with greater incidence of school safety, student, 
and family problems that interfere with learning. Often, 
the student characteristics that make teaching and learn- 
ing difficult go together, compounding the challenges 
teachers face. 

Race-Ethnicity 

The nations schools are diverse in terms of the racial-eth- 
nic backgrounds of their students. About 90 percent of all 
schools had at least some minority students in 1993-94 
(tables 2.8 and A2.18). Public schools were more likely 
than private schools to have minority enrollments of 
more than 30 percent (36 percent compared with 23 per- 
cent). Central city schools were particularly likely to have 
minority enrollments of more than 30 percent, with 57 
percent reporting such minority enrollments compared 



with about 30 percent in urban fringe communities or 
large towns and 1 9 percent in rural communities or small 
towns. 

Table 2.7 



Percentage distributions of schools according to 
community type and level, and average size by level, by 
sector: 1993-94 





Total 


Public 


Private 




Percent of schools 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Community type 


Central city 


27.0 


23.8 


37.2 


Urban fringe/ 


large town 


28.5 


27.1 


32.9 


Rural/small town 


44.4 


49.1 


29.9 


School level 


Elementary 


68.8 


71.9 


59.5 


Secondary 


20.8 


24.3 


9.8 


Combined 


10.4 

Average size 


3.8 


30.7 


Level 


Elementary 


404 


463 


180 


Secondary 


656 


700 


318 


Combined 


211 


318 


169 



NOTE: Percentage distributions may not sum to 100 due to 
rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School 
Questionnaire). 
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Table 2.8 

Percentage distribution of schools according to minority enrollment, by sector and community type: 


1993-94 








Sector 




Community type 






Total 


Public 


Private 


Central city 


Urban fringe/ 
large town 


Rural/ 
small town 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Minority enrollment 


No minority students 


10.9 


7.8 


20.3 


3.5 


6.5 


18.2 


1—10 percent 


36.0 


36.4 


34.8 


18.8 


35.3 


47.0 


1 1-30 percent 


20.6 


20.1 


22.4 


20.6 


28.5 


15.6 


31—50 percent 


11.4 


12.8 


7.0 


14.0 


11.9 


9.5 


More than 50 percent 


21.0 


22.8 


15.5 


43.1 


17.7 


9.8 



NOTE: Percentage distributions may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School 
Questionnaire). 



Limited English Proficiency 

Having students with limited English proficiency (LEP) 
in their classes poses a special challenge for teachers, espe- 
cially if they are not trained to teach them. In 1993—94, 
39 percent of all teachers had LEP students in their class- 
es (tables 2.9 and A2.21). However, for about three-quar- 
ters of these teachers, less than 10 percent of their 
students were in this category (which would amount to 
only a couple of students in the typical class). 

Just over one-quarter of the teachers with LEP students 
had received any training for teaching LEP students. 
However, teachers with larger proportions of LEP stu- 
dents were more likely than teachers with relatively fewer 
such children to have training to teach them. For exam- 
ple, among public school teachers whose classes had more 
than 50 percent LEP students, 87 percent had training in 
teaching LEP students (figure 2.5). In contrast, among 
public school teachers with less than 10 percent LEP stu- 
dents, 19 percent had special training to teach them. 

Overall, 8 percent of public school teachers thought that 
students’ problems with the English language constituted 
a serious problem in their schools. However, central city 
public school teachers were at least twice as likely as pub- 
lic school teachers in other community types to believe so 
(figure 2.6). 
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Vt Figure 2.5 

Percentage of public school teachers .who 
had training to teach LEP students, by 
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Table 2.9 

Percentage of teachers with LEP students; among 
those teachers, the percentage of their students who 
were LEP and percentage who had training in teaching 
LEP stndents; and percentage of ail teachers who 
reported that student problems with the English 
language were serious in their schools, by sector: 
1993-94 



Sector 





Total 


Public 


Private 


Percent of teachers with 


LEP students in their classes 


39.4 


41.7 


24.0 


LEP enrollment 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1-9 percent 


75.6 


74.5 


89.0 


10-25 percent 


12.6 


13.0 


6.9 


26-50 percent 


4.9 


5.1 


1.9 


More than 50 percent 


7.0 


7.4 


2.2 


Percent who had training 


in teaching LEP students 


27.9 


29.4 


9.4 



Percent of all teachers who 
thought that student problems 
with the English language 

were serious in their school 6.7 7^3 L4 

NOTE: Percentage distributions may not sum to 100 due to 
rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School 
and Teacher Questionnaires). 



Figure 2.6 

Percentage of public school teachers with 
LEP students and percent who thought 
that student problems with the English 
language were serious in their schools, 
by community types 1993-94 



Teachers with 
r LEP students 



.yQ LTeacheiv- 
•‘who thougjht' 
student problems 
with the English 
language were 
serious in their 
schools 



. *' ■ {; ‘ 




100 



2 Percent^.f 



SOURCE: U;S. Department 

.Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing . 
Survey: 1993—94 (School and Teacher Questionnaires) . 



Limited English proficiency and minority enrollment are 
often linked. In 1993-94, schools with larger proportions 
of minority students also tended to have more LEP stu- 
dents (tables 2.10 and A2.22). Overall, 9 percent of all 
schools had 10 percent or more LEP students, but among 
schools with minority enrollments of more than 50 per- 
cent, 31 percent of schools in central cities had at least 10 
percent LEP students (as did 29 percent in urban fringe 
communities or large towns and 27 percent in rural areas 
or small towns). 



Low-Income Status 

Ninety-four percent of public schools participate in the 
National School Lunch Program. Among participating 
elementary schools, an average of 40 percent of the stu- 
dents came from families with incomes low enough to 
O receive free or reduced-price lunches in 1993—94 (tables 

ERIC 



Table 2.10 



Percentage of schools with 10 or more percent LEP 
students, by community type and minority enrollment: 
1993-94 









Urban/ 


Rural/ 






Central 


fringe/ 


small 




Total 


city 


large town 


town 


Total 


8.7 


16.2 


8.2 


4.4 


Minority enrollment 








No minority 
students 


0.9 


2.1 


•1.7 


0.5 


1—10 percent 


0.4 


1.0 


0.5 


0.2 


1 1-30 percent 


3.3 


4.2 


2.5 


3.5 


31-50 percent 
More than 


13.9 


13.6 


17.9 


10.9 


50 percent 


29.4 


30.5 


28.6 


27.4 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993—94 (School 
Questionnaire). 
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2.11 and A2.23). In participating public secondary 
schools, the average was 28 percent. The averages were 
higher in central city schools than in schools in other 
types of communities. Schools with more than 50 per- 
cent minority students and sdiools with more than 10 
percent LEP students had higher average percentages of 
students who received free or reduced-price lunches than 
those with fewer such students. 

Table 2. 1 1 

Participation in the National School Lunch Program in 
public elementary and secondary schools, by selected 
school characteristics: 1993-94 

Average percent students 
Percent receiving free or 

schools reduced-price lunches* 



participating Elementary Secondary 



Total 


94.3 


39.6 


27.7 


Community type 


Central city 


96.2 


51.8 


33.6 


Urban fringe/ 


large town 


91.8 


30.0 


18.7 


Rural/small town 


94.8 


38.4 


29.7 


Minority enrollment 


No minority students 


87.7 


39.0 


29.5 


1-10 percent 


94.7 


25.3 


20.6 


1 1-30 percent 


93.0 


30.1 


22.0 


31-50 percent 


96.0 


43.9 


30.3 


More than 


50 percent 


96.1 


66.0 


47.0 


LEP enrollment 


No LEP students 


93.6 


38.2 


29.8 


1-9 percent 


94.3 


33.0 


21.4 


10 percent or more 


98.0 


64.2 


43.8 



* Among schools that participated in the National School Lunch 
Program. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School 
Questionnaire). 



School Climate 

For effective teaching and learning to take place, students 
and teachers must feel safe and be able to concentrate on 
the tasks at hand. If teachers or students are at risk of 
physical attack, if schools and classrooms are frequendy 



disrupted by misbehaving students, or if students or their 
families have serious personal problems that interfere 
with learning, neither teachers nor students can perform 
at their best. In recognition of the importance of school 
climate, one of the National Education Goals for the year 
2000 is that all schools be safe, disciplined, and alcohol- 
and drug-free. 

The SASS asked teachers to report on safety in their 
schools and on their perceptions of the seriousness of var- 
ious problems related to students and their families. Their 
responses provide a picture of how teachers perceive their 
working environments and how their perceptions vary 
across types of schools. A clear pattern emerges, with 
problems consistendy appearing to be much more serious 
in public than private schools. Within public schools, 
problems generally (although not always) appear to be 
more serious in secondary rather than elementary schools 
and in central city schools as opposed to those in other 
types of communities. In addition, problems usually 
appear to be more serious as the percentage of low- 
income students increases (as measured by the percentage 
of students receiving free or reduced-price lunches). 

School Safety 

Schools are not always safe places for teachers. In 
1993-94, 23 percent of all school teachers reported that 
a student from their school had threatened to injure 
them, and 10 percent reported that a student had physi- 
cally attacked them (tables 2.12 and A2.24). The per- 
centages of teachers who reported being attacked or 
threatened by a student varied by sector, level, communi- 
ty type, and the percentage of low-income students in the 
pattern described above, with the exception that public 
elementary school teachers were more likely than public 
secondary school teachers to report being physically 
attacked by a student. 

Physical conflicts among students, vandalism of school 
property, robbery or theft, and student possession of 
weapons are additional problems some of todays teachers 
must face (tables 2.13 and A2.24). From 3 percent to 8 
percent of public school teachers thought that these were 
serious problems in their schools in 1993—94. In private 
schools, only 1 to 2 percent of teachers found any of these 
problems to be serious. 
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Table 2.12 



Percentage of teachers who reported that they had been 
threatened or attacked by a student, by sector and 
selected public school characteristics: 1993-94 





Threatened by 
a student 


Attacked by 
a student 


Total 


23.0 


9.6 


Public 


25.4 


10.5 


Level 


Elementary 


19.5 


12.5 


Secondary 


31.7 


8.3 


Community type 


Central city 


31.7 


14.2 


Urban fringe/large town 


24.3 


10.1 


Rural/small town 


21.9 


8.2 


Free/reduced-price lunch 
recipients 


5 percent or less 


19.6 


6.7 


6-20 percent 


23.5 


8.4 


21-40 percent 


25.1 


10.0 


More than 40 percent 


28.8 


13.5 


Private 


6.6 


4.0 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School 
and Teacher Questionnaires). 



Within the public sector, the percentage of teachers 
reporting that these were serious problems in their 
schools varied by level and community type, with quite 
striking differences in some cases. For example, 14 per- 
cent of public school teachers in central cities reported 
that physical conflicts among students were a serious 
problem and 13 percent reported vandalism of school 
property as such, compared with 5 percent and 4 percent, 
respectively, of teachers in rural/small town schools. 

The percentages of public school teachers reporting that 
physical conflict and vandalism were serious problems 
increased with the percentage of low-income students. 
Teachers in schools where more than 40 percent of the 
students received free or reduced-price lunches were more 
likely than teachers in schools with fewer such students to 
find robbery or theft a serious problem. 



Student Behavior at School 

Student misbehavior in the classroom can interfere seri- 
ously with both a teachers effectiveness and students’ 
ability to learn. In 1993-94, 13 percent of all teachers 
strongly agreed with the statement that “the level of stu- 
dent misbehavior (for example, noise, horseplay, or fight- 
ing in the halls, cafeteria, or student lounge) in this school 
interferes with my teaching.” 7 There was a striking differ- 
ence, however, in the experiences of public and private 
school teachers, with teachers in public schools almost 
three times as likely as teachers in private schools to 
strongly agree that student misbehavior interfered with 
their teaching (14 percent versus 5 percent) (table A2. 25). 

Based on the reports of public school teachers, this prob- 
lem was more common at the secondary than at the ele- 
mentary level and in central cities than in urban fringe or 
rural communities (figure 2.7). In addition, the frequen- 
cy with which teachers strongly agreed that student mis- 
behavior interfered with their teaching increased as the 
percentage of low-income students increased (as indicat- 
ed by the percent receiving free or reduced-price lunches). 
Among private school teachers, level and location made 
no notable difference. 

The percentages of teachers who reported in 1 993—94 
that certain specific types of student misbehavior — 
absenteeism, tardiness, cutting class, and verbal abuse — 
were serious problems in their schools followed a similar 
pattern with respect to sector, level, and location (tables 
2.14 and A2.25). These problems were more likely to be 
reported in public secondary schools and schools in cen- 
tral cities. Private school teachers rarely found these to be 
serious problems in their schools (no more than 2 to 3 
percent thought any of these problems were serious). 

Student Problems 

Students who have serious health -related problems or use 
alcohol or abuse drugs often come to school unready to 
devote their full energies to learning. Those who are gen- 
erally apathetic about school or who come to school 



7 Teachers were given a choice of responding “strongly agree,” “some- 
what agree,” somewhat disagree,” and “strongly disagree.” 
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Table 2.13 



Percentage of teachers who reported that various safety problems were serious in their schools, by sector and selected 

public school characteristics: 1993-94 





Physical conflicts 
among students 


Robbery or theft 


Vandalism of 
school property 


Student possession 
of weapons 


Total 


7.4 


3.6 


6.0 


2.5 


Public 


8.2 


4.1 


6.7 


2.8 


Level 


Elementary 


7.0 


2.5 


4.8 


0.7 


Secondary 


9.5 


5.7 


8.7 


5.1 


Community type 


Central city 


13.8 


7.0 


12.5 


5.2 


Urban fringe/large town 


7.8 


3.4 


5.5 


2.5 


Rural/small town 


4.7 


2.6 


3.6 


1.4 


Free/ reduced-price lunch 
recipients 


5 percent or less 


2.9 


2.2 


3.2 


1.4 


6-20 percent 


4.9 


3.1 


4.8 


2.8 


21-40 percent 


7.4 


3.2 


5.2 


2.6 


More than 40 percent 


13.3 


5.5 


9.9 


3.3 


Private 


1.5 


0.8 


1.2 


0.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 



Table 2.14 

Percentage of teachers who reported that various types of student misbehavior were serious problems in their 

schools, by selected school characteristics: 1993-94 

Verbal abuse 





Tardiness 


Absenteeism 


Cutting class 


of teachers 


Total 


9.5 


12.9 


4.6 


10.0 


Public 


10.6 


14.4 


5.1 


11.1 


Level 


Elementary 


5.7 


6.8 


0.7 


6.9 


Secondary 


15.8 


22.6 


9.9 


15.6 


Community type 


Central city 


17.6 


21.9 


9.3 


17.1 


Urban fringe/large town 


10.5 


13.8 


4.8 


10.5 


Rural /small town 


5.8 


9.8 


2.5 


7.4 


Free/ reduced-price lunch recipients 


5 percent or less 


7.4 


9.7 


4.1 


6.0 


6-20 percent 


9.4 


13.5 


5.3 


9.1 


21-40 percent 


8.8 


13.5 


4.4 


9.8 


More than 40 percent 


13.9 


17.0 


5.5 


14.8 


Private 


2.6 


2.2 


0.7 


2.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Figure 2.7 

Percentage of public school teachers who 
strongly agreed that student misbehavior 
interfered with their teaching, by selected 
school characteristics: 1995-94 



Level 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Community type 

Central city 

Urban fringe/ 
large town 

Rural/ 
small town 



Percent students 
receiving free/ 
reducecfprice 
lunch 





T 1 1 r 

10 20 30 40 50 

Percent 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing 
Survey: 1993-94 (School and Teacher Questionnaires). 

T — — — " - ' 1 - TT 



unprepared to learn may be disruptive in the classroom 
and may create problems for themselves, other students, 
and teachers. 



(tables 2.15 and A2.26). As with many other problems, 
public school teachers in secondary schools and in 
schools in central cities were the most likely to report that 
these were serious problems in their schools. The per- 
centage of teachers who reported that students coming to 
school unprepared to learn was a serious problem 
increased as the percentage of students receiving free or 
reduced-price lunches increased. However, the percentage 
reporting student apathy as a serious problem was similar 
among schools with more than 5 percent low-income stu- 
dents, and lower in schools where 5 percent or less of the 
students were low income. 

Some student health issues — pregnancy, poor nutrition, 
and poor health — generally appeared to be most com- 
mon in central city public schools and to increase with 
the percentage of low-income students, although these 
patterns were not true for alcohol use and drug abuse. 
Public school teachers in rural/small town schools were 
more likely than their counterparts in other community 
types to report that alcohol use was a serious problem. In 
addition, teachers in public schools with more than 40 
percent low-income students were actually less likely than 
those in schools with fewer such students to report that 
alcohol use and drug abuse were serious problems. 
Although students who are better off financially may have 
more resources to purchase alcohol and drugs, it is also 
important to remember that these reports reflect teachers 
perceptions, not actual levels of use. Alcohol use may sim- 
ply seem more serious to some teachers in the relative 
absence of other serious problems. 



Parental Support and Parents' Problems 

Strong parental support and cooperation can gready facil- 
itate a teacher’s job in working with individual students 
and enhance the overall school climate, both of which 
contribute to desirable working conditions for teachers 
and effective learning environments for students. In 
recognition of this, the National Education Goals for the 
year 2000 call upon schools to promote partnerships with 
parents to increase parental involvement in their chil- 
dren’s education. 




In 1993-94, 29 percent of public school teachers report- 
ed that students coming to school unprepared to learn 
was a serious problem in their schools, and 24 percent 
reported that student apathy was a serious problem 



^he case of pregnancy was somewhat different: pregnancy was 
perceived to be a serious problem by about the same percentage of 
teachers in schools with 6 to 20 percent and 21 to 40 percent low- 
income students (3 percent). 
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Table 2.15 



Percentage of teachers who reported that various student problems were serious in their schools, by selected school 

characteristics: 1993-94 





Coming 
to school 
unprepared 
to learn 


Apathy 


Poor 

nutrition 


Poor 

health 


Pregnancy 


Alcohol 

use 


Drug 

abuse 


Total 


25.6 


21.2 


7.3 


4.5 


3.6 


8.5 


5.2 


Public 


28.7 


23.6 


8.2 


5.0 


4.1 


9.3 


5.7 


Level 


Elementary 


22.3 


11.8 


9.3 


5.8 


2.5 


1.2 


0.6 


Secondary 


35.6 


36.3 


7.0 


4.1 


5.7 


18.0 


11.2 


Community type 


Central city 


37.1 


28.0 


12.7 


8.5 


7.0 


6.9 


6.3 


Urban fringe/large town 


26.4 


21.9 


7.1 


4.2 


3.4 


8.1 


5.7 


Rural/small town 


24.8 


22.0 


5.9 


3.3 


2.6 


11.8 


5.4 


Free/reduced-price lundi 
recipients 


5 percent or less 


15.9 


17.7 


2.1 


1.3 


2.2 


12.7 


7.0 


6-20 percent 


22.0 


23.5 


3.4 


1.8 


3.1 


13.4 


7.4 


21-40 percent 


27.9 


24.3 


7.3 


4.1 


3.2 


8.5 


5.3 


More than 40 percent 


38.8 


25.3 


14.5 


9.4 


5.5 


5.4 


3.9 


Private 


4.2 


4.5 


1.4 


0.9 


0.8 


3.2 


1.3 



SOURCE: U.S, Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School and 
Teacher Questionnaires), 



In 1993—94, the percentage of teachers who strongly 
agreed with the statement, “I receive a great deal of sup- 
port from parents for the work I do,” was relatively low 
in public schools (12 percent), but considerably higher in 
private schools (42 percent) (table A2.27). In both sec- 
tors, support was higher at the elementary than secondary 
level. Among public school teachers, the percentage 
declined as the percentage of low-income students 
increased (figure 2.8). 

In 1993—94, 28 percent of public school teachers report- 
ed that lack of parental involvement was a serious prob- 
lem in their schools (tables 2.16 and A2.27). Teachers in 
schools with more than 40 percent low-income students 
perceived it as a particularly serious problem, with 40 per- 
cent reporting it as such. Lack of parental support was 
seldom considered a serious problem in private schools, 
however: overall only 4 percent of private school teachers 
characterized it as one. 



A lack of parent involvement may be related to other fami- 
ly problems. The percentages of public school teachers 
reporting that parental alcoholism, drug use, or poverty 
were serious problems in their schools varied by both com- 
munity type and the percentage of students receiving free or 
reduced-price lunches. Where lack of parental support was 
most frequendy reported, so were reports of parental prob- 
lems. In public schools with more than 40 percent low- 
income students, the problems were particularly serious: 40 
percent of the teachers reported that lack of parental 
involvement was a serious problem, 22 percent reported 
alcoholism or drug abuse, and 39 percent reported poverty. 

Conclusion 

This chapter has provided an overview of the basic demo- 
graphic characteristics of teachers and key aspects of their 
workplace that provide the context in which teaching and 
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Figure 2.8 

Percentage of public school teachers who f 

strongly agreed that they received a great o , 
deal of support from parents, by selected * 
school characteristics: 1993-94 ] 



Level 

Elementary 

Secondary 



Community type 
Central city 

Urban fringe/ 
large town 

Rural/ 
small town 

Percent students 
receiving free/ 
reduced-price 
lunch 

5 or less 

6-20 
21-40 
More than 40 



0 10 20 30 40 50 | 

Percent t 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center y 
for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey; % 
1993-94 (School and Teacher Questionnaires). % 






learning take place. Todays teachers are working with a 
diverse student population: the vast majority of schools 
have at least some racial— ethnic minority students, and 
central city schools are especially likely to have large 
minority enrollments. However, the teaching force con- 
tinues to be primarily female and white, non-Hispanic. 
The proportion of minority teachers lags far behind the 
proportion of minority students, and in the public sector, 



Table 2.16 



Percentage of teachers who reported that various 
parental problems were serious in their schools, by 
selected school characteristics: 1993-94 





Lack of 
parent 
involvement 


Parent 
alcohol or 
drug abuse 


Poverty 


Total 


24.6 


11.7 


17.3 


Public 


27.5 


13.0 


19.5 


Level 


Elementary 


21.6 


13.3 


22.0 


Secondary 


34.0 


12.7 


16.8 


Community type 


Central city 


35.9 


17.2 


29.0 


Urban fringe/ 


large town 


24.0 


10.6 


13.0 


Rural/small town 


24.6 


12.1 


17.9 


Free/reduced-price 
lunch recipients 


5 percent or less 


13.3 


5.0 


4.0 


6—20 percent 


19.4 


7.2 


6.4 


21-40 percent 


26.1 


11.0 


15.4 


More than 40 


percent 


39.7 


22.1 


38.7 


Private 


4.0 


2.6 


2.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993—94 (School 
and Teacher Questionnaires). 



minority teachers are heavily concentrated in schools 
where more than one-half of the students belong to a 
minority group. More than one-third of all teachers have 
students with limited English proficiency in their classes, 
but only about one-quarter of the teachers with these stu- 
dents have received training in teaching them. 

Teachers responses to questions on safety in their schools 
and their perceptions of the seriousness of various prob- 
lems related to students and their parents show wide vari- 
ation in school climate. These types of problems can 
seriously interfere with both teaching and learning. 
Problems consistendy appear more serious in public than 
private schools. Within the public sector, they are gener- 
ally more serious at the secondary than elementary level 
and in central cities than in other community types. 
Furthermore, they tend to increase with the percentage of 
low-income students. 
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Teacher Education and Qualifications 



During the past decade, educators and policymakers 
have devoted much attention to the issue of teacher 
preparation and certification, prompted by two major 
reports issued in 1986: A Nation Prepared: Teachers for 
the 21st Century, issued by the Carnegie Forum on 
Education and the Economy, and Tomorrow's Teachers , 
prepared by the Holmes Group. Both reports called for 
sweeping changes in teacher education and stimulated 
extensive debate over the appropriate content of 
teacher education, how undergraduate and graduate 
teacher education should be structured, what should be 
necessary for certification, how new teachers should be 
supported in their beginning years, and how teachers 
already in the classroom should be supported and 
trained to meet todays educational challenges. 

The 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) 
allows examination of recent developments regarding 
some important aspects of teachers education and 
training, including their initial preparation, degrees 
earned, certification, and participation in teacher 
induction and professional development programs. 
Other indicators of teachers qualifications available 
from SASS include their years of teaching experience 
and their self-assessments of their qualifications to 
teach in their assigned fields. Some indications of the 
types of changes that have (or have not) taken place 
since the mid-1980s can be gleaned by comparing the 
backgrounds and experiences of new teachers with 
those who have been in the field for more than 10 years 
and by comparing the 1987—88 SASS with the 
1993-94 SASS, where the data are comparable. 

Other NCES surveys provide additional perspectives on 
teacher education. The Baccalaureate and Beyond Sur- 
veys First Followup (B&B:93/94) allows comparisons of 
courses taken by teachers and other bachelors degree 
recipients, and the National Study of Postsecondary 
Faculty (NSOPF) allows comparisons of teacher educators 
and other education faculty with faculty in other fields. 

It is important to keep in mind that the data presented 
in this chapter provide only a partial picture of teachers 



education and qualifications. Much of the debate 
regarding teacher education programs has centered not 
simply on the numbers and types of courses taken, but 
on their content, which is not addressed by any of the 
national data sets. Similarly, there is nothing in these 
data that measures the ability of teachers to work effec- 
tively with students. State certification provides no 
guarantee that teachers can inspire their students or 
communicate complex concepts, for example. 

Initial Preparation of Teachers 

The first formal step toward becoming a teacher has 
traditionally been an undergraduate degree in educa- 
tion,. although some states require an additional year of 
postbaccalaureate study before certification. While it is 
generally accepted that teachers need a basic college 
education, a thorough grounding in the subjects they 
plan to teach, and training in teaching skills, beliefs 
about when and how this should happen and the rela- 
tive emphasis on each aspect of teacher education have 
been shifting. A debate over the past decade has con- 
sidered whether teachers should be allowed to major in 
education as undergraduates or should be required to 
major in a subject area and obtain their teacher train- 
ing in graduate programs. Both the Carnegie Forum 
and Holmes Group reports recommended that 
prospective teachers use their undergraduate years to 
learn about the subjects they will teach and delay their 
professional education until graduate school. 

Undergraduate Majors 

The majority of todays teachers majored in education 
as undergraduates. In 1993-94, 43 percent of all teach- 
ers majored in general education as undergraduates, 7 
percent majored in special education, and 1 percent in 
other educational fields (such as curriculum and 
instruction, educational administration, educational 
psychology, or counseling and guidance) (table A3.1). 
The rest majored in a particular subject area or the 
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teaching of it (for example, mathematics or mathemat- 
ics education). 1 

The preparation of elementary and secondary school 
teachers has been quite different, however. In 1993-94, 
69 percent of all public elementary school teachers 
majored in general education as undergraduates (figure 
3.1). Among teachers with kindergarten or general ele- 
mentary assignments, 83 percent majored in general 
education (table A3.1). At the secondary level, in con- 
trast, 20 percent of public school teachers majored in 
general education, with the rest majoring in an acade- 
mic subject or the teaching of it. 

Recent changes in the initial preparation of teachers are 
evident only among relatively new teachers, because the 
majority of todays teachers first prepared to teach 
before the initiation of current reform efforts (the aver- 
age teacher in 1993-94 had 15 years of experience, see 
table 3.12, below). Among the newest teachers, there 
does appear to be some movement away from majoring 
in general education. For example, in 1993—94, public 
school teachers with 0-3 years of experience were less 
likely than those with more experience to have majored 
in general education as undergraduates (table 3.1). 
Among private school teachers, a similar proportion of 
those with 0-3 years of experience majored in general 
education, and the trend away from majoring in edu- 
cation also extended to those with 4—9 years of experi- 
ence. This trend is also evident when one compares the 
majors of beginning teachers in 1987-88 and 
1 993-94. Among public school teachers with 0-3 years 
of experience in 1993-94, 38 percent had majored in 
general education, down from 44 percent in 1987-88. 



Congruence Between Education and 
Teaching Assignments 

If, in fact, it is important for teachers to have a strong 
formal education in a subject area other than teaching, 
students obviously benefit most if that education has 
been in the fields the teachers are assigned to teach. 
Analyses of earlier SASS data found that many teachers 
were assigned to classes in fields that did not match 
their educational backgrounds (see Bobbitt and 
McMillen (1995), Ingersoll and Gruber (1996), and 
Ingersoll and Han (1995)). 
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Table 3.1 



Percentage of teachers who majored in general 
education as undergraduates, by sector and years of 
teaching experience: 1987-88 and 1993-94 





1987 


-88 


1993 


-94 




Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Total 


46.0 


46.3 


45.3 


43.2 


Teaching experience 


3 or fewer years 


44.0 


42.1 


38.2 


37.6 


4—9 years 


46.5 


47.2 


45.5 


41.5 


10-19 years 


47.0 


48.0 


47.3 


46.6 


20 or more years 


44.7 


45.7 


45.8 


45.5 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 
(Teacher Questionnaire). 



Although some teachers may choose not to teach the 
subject in which they are most knowledgeable, it is 
probably fair to say that most incongruence between 
assignment and preparation is related to mismatches 
between supply and demand. Sometimes schools have 
difficulty filling vacancies and principals are forced to 
choose between hiring or assigning a less than fully 
qualified teacher or canceling the course altogether. In 
1993—94, 8 percent of schools with teaching vacancies 
covered at least one of those vacancies by hiring a less 
than fully qualified teacher (Henke, Choy, Geis, and 
Broughman 1996). Also, as Ingersoll and Han (1995) 
point out, some degree of mismatch is attributable to 
the fact that school administrators charged with 
staffing programs in a range of required and elective 
subjects have to work with the teachers who are already 
on staff. 

The percentages of teachers with undergraduate majors 
or minors (or neither) in their main and other teaching 
assignments and the percentage with graduate degrees 
in these fields provide an overview of teacher qualifica- 
tions (table A3. 2). They . are at best rough indicators, 
however, because teachers may become qualified to 
teach a subject in other ways and the degree of congru- 
ence between education and teaching assignment 



‘it is not easy to distinguish between teachers who majored in, say, 
mathematics education as opposed to mathematics. 
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Figure 3.1 

Percentage of teachers who majored in selected fields as undergraduates, by level 

and sector: 1993-94 



Percent 



Elementary 



100 




General education Humanities 



Social science Math/science 



Percent 



Secondary 




General education Humanities Social science Math/science 



NOTE: Percentages may sum to more than 100 because some teachers had more than one major or earned more 
than one bachelor’s degree. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Questionnaire). 
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depends to some extent on how broadly or narrowly a 
match is defined. Because it is difficult to determine an 
appropriate match for some teaching assignments, the 
analysis here is limited to teachers in selected fields 
where matches are fairly easily made: English, foreign 
languages, mathematics, science, and social studies. 2 
Relatively few elementary school teachers are included, 
because most of them are not assigned specifically to 
these fields. In English, foreign languages, and mathe- 
matics, private school teachers who taught these sub- 
jects were more likely than public school teachers to 
have neither majored nor minored in them (figure 3.2). 



Consistent with concerns about equity raised by the 
National Commission on Teaching and Americas 
Future (NCTAF), the 1993—94 SASS data suggest that 
less qualified teachers are found in greater concentra- 
tions in schools with many disadvantaged students. In 
1993-94, close to 40 percent of the teachers in schools 
with more than 40 percent low-income students had 
neither a major nor minor in their main teaching field, 
while in schools with fewer low-income students 21 to 
27 percent of the teachers had neither a major nor 
minor in their main teaching field (table 3.2). 



Fimre 3.2 

Percentage of public and private school 
academic teachers who neither majored 
nor minored in main assignment field 
as undergraduates, by teaching field: 
1993-94 



Total 



Social 

studies 



Science 



Mathe- 
matics Sfe 




i.O 
42,0 



Foreign 

language 



38.5 



English B 




[25.0 


■ Public 




31.8 


Ml Private 



" 1 — 
20 



I i — 

40 60 

Percent 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing 
Survey: 1993—94 (Teacher Questionnaire). 
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Neither majored 
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main teaching field 


t 


Total 


27.7 




Free/ reduced-price 




Vj 


lunch recipients 




1 


5 percent or less 


21.2 


H 


6-20 percent 


23.9 




21-40 percent 


27.2 




More than 40 percent 


38.6 
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Table 3.2 

Percentage of public school teachers with an 
academic main assignment field who neither majored 
nor minored in their main teaching field as 
undergraduates, by percent free/reduced-price lunch 
recipients: 1993-94 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School 
and Teacher Questionnaires). 



^Fbe undergraduate majors or minors considered matches were as 
follows: for English/language arts teaching assignments: English, 
English education, or reading education; for mathematics teaching 
assignments: mathematics, mathematics education, or engineering; 
for social studies/social science teaching assignments: economics, 
history, political science, psychology, public affairs or public ser- 
vices, social studies/social science education, sociology, other social 
sciences, American Indian studies, or other area and ethnic studies; 
for foreign language teaching assignments: foreign language educa- 
tion or the specific language taught (French, German, Latin, 
Russian, Spanish, or other); for specific science teaching assign- 
ments (biology/life sciences, chemistry, geology/earth sciences, or 
physics): science education or the specific science taught; or for 
general science assignments: science education, one of the specific 
science fields, or other natural sciences. 
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Undergraduate Coursework 

The Baccalaureate and Beyond Study (B&B) provides 
information on course taking by undergraduates based 
on college transcripts collected from postsecondary 
institutions, which makes it possible to compare those 
who were teaching one year after graduation (or had 
prepared to teach as undergraduates) with other bache- 
lors degree recipients. 3 For this analysis of course tak- 
ing, those who prepared to teach are grouped with 
those who actually taught. Because graduates who pre- 
pared to teach are reasonably likely to teach in the near 
future, their academic backgrounds are of interest. 

It is important to keep in mind that the SASS and 
B&B data sample quite different populations. The dis- 
cussion of majors using the SASS data is based on a 
representative sample of all teachers, while the discus- 
sion of coursework based on the B&B data refers to a 
very limited sample of teachers — 1992—93 bachelors 
degree recipients who taught within one year of gradu- 
ation or who prepared to teach as undergraduates. The 
B&B data provide no information about the education 
of teachers who prepared to teach at the graduate rather 
than undergraduate level or who earned their bachelor s 
degrees in other years, however. 



The 1992-93 bachelor’s degree recipients who taught 
within one year of graduation or prepared to teach as 
undergraduates earned an average of 35 education 
credits (tables 3.3 and A3.3). 4 Those bachelor’s degree 
recipients who taught in elementary schools earned 
more education credits, on average, than those who 
taught in secondary schools (42 credits versus 27 cred- 
its). Those who taught in public schools were more 
likely than those who taught in private schools to earn 
any education credits (reflecting state certification 
requirements for public school teachers), but among 
those who had any education credits, the average num- 
bers earned were similar. 

During the 1980s, some researchers suggested that col- 
lege graduates who prepared to teach or became teach- 
ers tended to have less rigorous academic backgrounds 
than other college graduates. One indicator of the rigor 



^“Prepared to teach” is defined as having either completed student 
teaching or earned certification to teach (see Henke, Geis, 
Giambattista, and Knepper (1996)). 

^Table A3.4 shows the distribution of bachelors degree recipients 
according to cumulative grade point average (GPA) as well as the 
average GPA. Comparisons of GPAs must be made with caution, 
because grades are not standardized across fields of study or insti- 
tutions. 



Table 3.3 

Percentage of 1992-93 bachelor’s degree recipients who earned college credits in selected fields, and average number 
of credits earned in education, by teaching/preparation status and, for teachers, school level and sector; 1994 





Education 




Percent with 
remedial 
English 
credits 


Percent with 
precollegiate 
mathematics 
credits 


Bachelors degree recipients 


Percent 
with credits 


Average 

credits 

earned 


Total 


29.1 


19.5 


9.1 


12.4 


Teaching/ preparation status 
Taught or prepared to teach 
Did not teach or prepare to teach 


83.2 

18.6 


34.6 

6.4 


11.7 

8.5 


17.3 

11.3 


School level (teachers only) 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


90.6 

81.3 

74.8 


41.9 
27.1 

35.9 


15.2 
8.9 

12.3 


18.4 
13.9 

17.4 


School sector (teachers only) 
Public 
Private 


87.1 

71.6 


37.4 

35.2 


12.6 

11.5 


18.6 

8.8 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1993 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study 
First Followup, Data Analysis System. 
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of ones undergraduate education is whether one has 
taken remedial courses in college. However, it is impor- 
tant to note that students who take remedial courses in 
one area may take quite challenging courses in another. 
Students who took remedial English, for example, may 
also take quite demanding mathematics and science 
courses. 

In fact, the B&B data indicate that bachelor’s degree 
recipients who taught or prepared to teach were more 
likely than other bachelor’s degree recipients to earn 
credits in remedial English or pre-collegiate mathemat- 
ics. Public and private school teachers were about 
equally likely to earn credits in remedial reading, but 
public school teachers were more likely than private 
school teachers to earn credits in pre-collegiate mathe- 
matics. Moreover, other analyses of these data have 
indicated that 1992-93 graduates who had taught, pre- 
pared to teach, or were considering teaching were also 
less likely than their classmates to have taken advanced 
mathematics or calculus classes (Henke, Geis, 
Giambattista, and Knepper 1996). 



Degrees Earned 

Virtually all public school teachers (99 percent) in 
1993-94 had at least a bachelor’s degree, making them 
considerably more educated than the population as a 
whole. In 1994, 22 percent of the population 23 years 
and over had completed four or more years of college 
(U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 1995b). 
About one-half of all public school teachers had an 
advanced degree: 42 percent had a masters degree; 5 
percent had an educational specialist or professional 
diploma (which requires at least one year of coursework 
beyond the master’s level); and about 1 percent had a 
doctorate (table A3. 5). 5 Private school teachers were 
less likely than public school teachers to have an 
advanced degree, but the difference appeared mainly at 
the elementary level (figure 3.3). At the secondary level, 
the educational levels of public and private school 
teachers were more comparable. 

Teachers have a strong financial incentive to continue 
their education, since the structure of the typical salary 
schedule rewards those who have accumulated addi- 
tional education credits (see chapter 6). A common 
pattern is for teachers to begin their career with a bach- 



Figure 3.3 

Percentage distribution of teachers 
according to highest degree earned, by 
sector and level: 1993-94 



Elementary Secondary 



4.6 Public 6.2 




3.4 Private 5.8 




■ Bachelor’s degree or less 

Master’s degree S 

| Educational specialist, doctoral, or 

professional degree I 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Educadon, National Center 
for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Sumy: 1993-94 
(Teacher Questionnaire). 



elor’s degree and then either pursue advanced degrees 
part time while continuing to teach or take time off 
from teaching later on to work on a higher degree. In 
1993—94, 15 percent of beginning public school teach- 
ers (that is, those with 0-3 years’ experience) had 
earned a master’s degree (table 3.4). The percentage of 
teachers with master’s degrees increased with experi- 
ence: among those teaching for 20 or more years, 54 
percent had earned a master’s degree. 

Perhaps as a result of some of the reform efforts of the 
past decade, increasing numbers of teachers are starting 
their careers with a master’s degree. While in 1987-88 
1 1 percent of beginning public school teachers had a 



^Tables A3.5-A3.7 show degree attainment by teacher characteris- 
tics, state, and private school affiliation. 
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Table 3.4 



Percentage of teachers with degree higher than a bachelor’s degree, by type of degree, sector, and years 

of teaching experience: 1993-94 







Public 






Private 






Masters 

degree 


Education 

specialist 


Doctorate/ 

professional 


Masters 

degree 


Education 

specialist 


Doctorate/ 

professional 


Total 


42.0 


4.6 


0.7 


30.1 


2.8 


1.7 


Teaching experience 


3 or fewer years 


14.7 


1.5 


0.8 


13.8 


1.7 


1.3 


4—9 years 


30.4 


2.7 


0.5 


24.2 


2.5 


1.8 


10-19 years 


46.7 


4.7 


0.7 


35.1 


2.6 


1.7 


20 or more years 


53.9 


6.7 


1.0 


45.6 


4.4 


1.8 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Teacher 
Questionnaire). 



masters degree (Choy et al. 1993), 15 percent had one 
in 1993-94. 

Education is often used as an indicator of teachers 
qualifications. If this is a valid measure, then students 
in public schools with large percentages of low-income 
students (as measured by the percentage receiving free 
or reduced-price lunches) have less-qualified teachers, 
on average. In 1993-94, the greater the percentage of 
low-income students, the less likely their teachers were 
to have a masters degree (table 3.5). 




Given contemporary debates in this country regarding 
the adequacy of traditional teacher preparation, it is 
worth examining the education required of teachers in 
other countries. In the United States, a bachelors 
degree (that is, 16 years of education) is normally 
required regardless of the level taught (table 3.6). In 
contrast, in the other countries included in this table 
(mainly European countries), more education is often 
required to teach at the secondary level than at the ele- 
mentary level. 



effective teacher education programs. Education 
departments have typically had a low status on univer- 
sity and college campuses and been relatively resource 
poor. 7 

The National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 
(NSOPF), conducted in the fall of 1992, provides 
information that enables comparisons of teacher edu- 
cators and education faculty to noneducation faculty. 
Teacher educators teach instructional methods or 
teacher education in specific subjects and may super- 
vise student teachers during their field experiences. 
Other education faculty teach subjects such as curricu- 
lum development, education administration, evalua- 
tion research, or educational psychology. Some 
systematic differences between education and nonedu- 
cation faculty do exist. For example, reflecting the fact 
that they are often former teachers, teacher educators 
were more likely than other education or noneducation 
faculty in the fall of 1992 to be female (tables 3.7 and 
A.3.8). In addition, reflecting their different responsi- 
bilities, part-time teacher educators were less likely 
than either other education or noneducation faculty 
who were part time to have a doctoral or professional 
degree (tables 3.7 and A3. 9). Among full-time faculty, 
teacher educators had a lower average base salary than 



Teaclheirs of Teaclheirs 

The quality of teacher education depends to a large 
extent on the quality of education faculty and their 
ability to gather the resources to design and implement 







6 Some states, e.g., California, require a fifth year of college-level 
education for teacher certification, although this fifth year need not 
terminate in a degree. 

7 Goodlad (1990) and Clifford and Guthrie (1988) discuss the place 
of education faculty at length. 
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Table 3.5 

Percentage distribution of public school teachers according to highest degree earned, by percent 
free/ reduced-price lunch recipients: 1993-94 





Less than a 
bachelors 


Bachelors 


Masters 


Education 

specialist 


Doctoral or 
professional 


Total 


0.7 


52.0 


42.0 


4.6 


0.7 


Free/ reduced price 
lunch recipients 
5 percent or less 


0.5 


40.8 


52.1 


5.5 


1.1 


6-20 percent 


0.9 


48.7 


45.1 


4.5 


0.8 


21—40 percent 


0.6 


54.9 


40.1 


3.9 


0.6 


More than 40 percent 


0.5 


56.5 


37.7 


4.7 


0.6 



NOTE: Percentage distributions may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Teacher 
Questionnaire). 



Table 3.6 



Total number of years of education required for public school teachers, by country and level of education: 1992 



Country 


Early 

childhood 

education 


Primary 

education 


Lower 

secondary 

education 


Upper 

secondary 

education 

(general) 


Upper 

secondary 

education 

(vocational) 


Austria 





15 


15 


16 


15 


Belgium 


15 


15 


15 


16 


15 


Finland 


15 


17 


18 


18 


17 


France 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


Germany (FTFR)* 


15 


19 


19 


20 


20 


Ireland 


16 


16 


17 


17 


17 


Italy 


12 


13 


17 


17 


17 


Netherlands 


17 


17 


17 


17 


— 


New Zealand 


17 


17 


17 


19 


— 


Norway 


15 


15 


15 


16 


15 


Portugal 


16 


17 


17 


17 


17 


Spain 


15 


15 


15 


17 


17 


Sweden 


14 


16 


16 


16 


17 


Turkey 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


United Kingdom 


17 


— 


— 


— 


— 


United States 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


Country mean 


15.4 


15.9 


16.3 


16.9 


16.2 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

*“FTFR” denotes the former territory of the Federal Republic of Germany. 



NOTE: The structure of education differs widely from country to country. Early childhood education corresponds approximately to 
prekindergarten in the United States; primary education to the elementary level; lower secondary to middle school or junior high; and upper 
secondary to high school. 

SOURCE: Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD), Education at a Glance (Paris: 1993), 185. 
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Table 3.7 

Percentages of full- and part-time instructional faculty and staff teaching courses for credit in 4-year institutions who 
were female, had a doctoral or professional degree, and had tenure, and average base salary for full-time faculty, 

by teaching field: Fall 1992 





Percent female 


Percent with 
doctoral or 
professional 
degree 


Percent tenured 


Average 
base salary 

Full time 


Full 

time 


Part 

time 


Full 

time 


Part 

time 


Full 

time 


Part 

time 


Total 


30.1 


45.8 


78.9 


37.5 


56.2 


3.9 


$51,373 


Teaching field 
















Teacher educators 


54.0 


73.3 


77.4 


20.2 


53.3 


1.6 


41,092 


Other education 


43.7 


57.2 


78.1 


40.8 


55.8 


4.7 


44,442 


Noneducation 


28.5 


43.5 


79.3 


38.1 


56.8 


3.8 


52,305 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1993 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty. 



other education faculty, who in turn had a lower base 
salary than noneducation faculty (tables 3.7 and A3. 10). 

Most faculty (84 percent) were somewhat or very satis- 
fied with their jobs overall, and teacher educators and 
other education faculty were slightly more likely than 
noneducation faculty to be so (tables 3.8 and A3. 11). 
Satisfaction with the quality of the students varied as 
well, with teacher educators and education faculty 
more likely than other faculty to be somewhat or very 
satisfied with the quality of their graduate and under- 
graduate students. 

NSOPF participants who taught undergraduates were 
asked questions abojit some of their teaching practices. 
Teacher educators reported using some of the practices 
that were asked about more frequently than noneduca- 



tion faculty, including computer-aided instruction, stu- 
dent evaluation of others work, and research papers, 
but they were less likely to grade on a curve (table 3.9 
and A3. 12). 

Teachers' Certification Status 

In addition to teachers formal education, certification 
is an important component of their qualifications. 
Teacher certification — licensure by the state in which 
one teaches — includes requirements for formal educa- 
tion (usually a bachelors degree and requirements for 
special courses), clinical experiences (student teaching, 
for example), and often some type of formal testing. 
The types of certification and the requirements set for 
each type vary widely among states, with some states 



Table 3.8 

Percentage of instructional faculty and staff teaching courses for credit in 4-year institutions who were somewhat 
satisfied or very satisfied with various aspects of their jobs, by teaching field: Fall 1992 





Job 

overall 


Workload 


Control 
over content 
and methods 


Control over 
courses 
taught 


Time for 
student 
mentoring 


Quality of 
graduate 
students 


Quality 

undergradi 


Total 


83.9 


73.1 


94.0 


82.2 


79.0 


72.2 


80.7 


Teaching field 
















Teacher educators 


89.9 


78.7 


97.6 


85.9 


79.2 


81.7 


89.4 


Other education 


87.8 


75.6 


96.3 


85.7 


73.9 


79.7 


88.0 


Noneducation 


83.4 


72.7 


93.8 


81.8 


79.2 


71.4 


79.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1993 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty. 
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Table 3.9 



Of instructional faculty and staff teaching courses for credit in 4-year institutions who taught undergraduate courses, 
percentage who used various teaching methods in at least one course, by teaching field: Fall 1992 



Computational 

tools 


Computer- 
^ aided 
instruction 


Student 
review of 
others’ 
work 


Multiple 

choice 

exams 


Essay/short 
answer exams 


Research 

papers 


Grading 
on a 
curve 


Competency- 

based 

grading 


Total 37.2 


29.8 


37.3 


50.0 


61.4 


58.1 


34.9 


53.7 


Teaching field 
Teacher 

educators 42.8 


41.2 


65.6 


51.6 


65.7 


66.5 


13.8 


60.4 


Other 

education 30.2 


32.4 


53.8 


58.6 


65.5 


65.3 


19.0 


61.7 


Noneducation 37.4 


29.2 


35.4 


49.6 


61.2 


57.5 


36.6 


53.1 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1993 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty. 



requiring a probationary period, for example, and other 
states fully certifying teachers upon completion of the 
coursework and clinical experiences required (Tryneski 
1993). Nevertheless, across states certification status indi- 
cates the degree to which teachers meet the minimum 
teaching standards and qualifications set by their state. 

Because of this wide variation in certification among 
states, it is not surprising that national data indicate not 
all teachers who taught in elementary and secondary 
schools were fully certified in the field they taught most 
often. It is also something of a challenge to determine 
the degree to which the incidence of teaching without 
full certification is a problem. In 1993-94, approxi- 
mately 4 percent of teachers who taught in public ele- 
mentary or secondary schools were not certified at all in 
the subject area they taught most often (the main 
assignment field). Others had some, but not full, certi- 
fication in the main assignment field: about 2 percent 
held probationary certification (they had completed all 
the requirements except for the completion of a proba- 
tionary teaching period); about 4 percent held provi- 
sional or temporary certification (they still had 
requirements for certification to meet); and less than 1 
percent held emergency certification (they still had to 
complete a certification program) (figure 3.4). 

Moreover, teachers’ certification status varied greatly 
between the main assignment field and the field they 
taught next most frequently (the other assignment 
field). Teachers were more likely to be certified in the 
main assignment field than in the other assignment 
field (figure 3.5 and tables A3.14a-b). 



Figure 3.4 

Percentage distribution of public school 
teachers according to type of certification 
in main assignment field: 1993-94 




Advanced, Proba- Provisional Emergency None 

regular, or tionary or temporary 

alternative 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center ; 
for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 V 
(Teacher Questionnaire). 



^able A3. 13 presents the proportions of public school teachers 
with various types of certification in their main assignment fields 
by state. Variation among states is largely attributable to the types 
of certification offered in each state as well as varying supply and 
demand for teachers across states. 
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Figure 3.5 

Percentage distribution of teachers according 
to type of certification in main and other 
assignment fields: 1993-94 
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regular, 
alternative, 
or other* 
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or emergency 
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* w Othe^” includes full certification by an accrediting or 
certifying body other than the state (applies to private 
school tochers only). : ^ ' ’* * • '•?/* r v: . 

SOURCE; UVS. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing 
Survey; 1993r94 (Teacher Questionnaire). 









Primarily because private schools are not bound by 
state regulations for teacher licensure, public school 
teachers are more likely than private school teachers to 
be certified in both their main and other assignment 
fields. Among public school teachers, 91 percent 
reported that they had advanced, regular, or alternative 
certification in the main field. Only 58 percent of pri- 
vate school teachers had one of these types of certifica- 
tion or certification by an accrediting or certifying 
body other than the state (table 3.10). 

The National Commission on Teaching and Americas 
Future reported that children in urban schools, high 
poverty schools, or schools with a high concentration 
of minority students have less qualified teachers than 
children in suburban schools, affluent schools, or 
schools with low minority enrollment (NCATF 1996). 
Teacher certification data from the 1990—91 SASS sup- 
port this assertion (Ingersoll and Gruber 1996), as do 
the 1993-94 SASS data, although the differences 
between the most and least disadvantaged schools tend- 
ed to be rather small. Whereas in public schools with 
more than 40 percent low-income students 89 percent 
of teachers were fully certified to teach in their main 
assignment fields in 1993-94, in schools with smaller 
proportions of low-income students, 92 percent of 
teachers were fully certified (figure 3.6). 



Table 3.10 

Percentage of teachers with advanced, regular, or alternative certification in their assignment fields, by sector; 

1993-94 . 





Main assignment field 


Other assignment field 




Advanced/ 

regular 

alternative/other 

certification* 


No 

certification 


Advanced/ 

regular 

alternative/other 

certification* 


No 

certification 


Total 


86.7 


7.8 


50.9 


45.8 


School sector 


Public 


90.9 


3.6 


56.6 


39.6 


Private 


58.1 


36.5 


27.2 


70.8 



♦“Other” includes full certification by an accrediting or certifying body other than the state (applies to private school teachers only). 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Teacher 
Questionnaire). 
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Figure 3.6 

Percentage of public school teachers who held 
advanced, regular, or alternative certification 
in main assignment field, by percentage of 
students in school receiving fir ee/ 
reduced-price lunch: 1993-94 

Percent of teachers certified in main field 
100 





6-20 21-40 



More 
than 40 



Percent students receiving 
frec/reduced- price lunch 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education* National Center 
for Ed ucation Statistics* Schools and Staffing Survey? 1993-94 
(School and Teacher Questionnaires). 



Congruence Among Certification, 
Undergraduate and Graduate Study, 
and Teaching Fields 

Ideally, teachers would teach only those subjects in 
which they were both certified and had studied in 
depth themselves. However, in reality, this is not always 
the case. Although teachers* fields of study do not 
always match all of the subjects they teach, fulfilling 
state certification requirements may compensate for 
not having earned a major in a field, especially when 
combined with an undergraduate minor. Thus, it is 
important to examine both certification status and for- 
mal education in a teaching field simultaneously when 
studying teachers* qualifications. 

Among teachers with main assignments in an academ- 
r field (English, foreign languages, mathematics, sci- 
aice, or social studies), 56 percent had either an 



undergraduate major or graduate degree and a license 
in their main field, and another 8 percent had an 
undergraduate minor and a license in this field (table 
3.11). 9 For the remaining teachers in these subject 
areas, the fields they studied as undergraduates or grad- 
uate students, the field in which they were licensed, 
and the field they taught most in school were not con- 
gruent. 

Teachers in public schools with larger proportions of 
disadvantaged or minority students were less likely 
than teachers in other schools to have both a license to 
teach and a degree in their main assignment field. As 
the proportion of low-income students in their schools 
increased, the proportion of public school teachers who 
had both a degree and an advanced, regular, or alterna- 
tive certificate in their main assignment field decreased 
(table A3. 15a). A similar relationship was observed 
according to the percentage of minority students 
enrolled in schools. 



Teaching Experience 

Many teachers contend that experience is the best 
preparation for teaching in the classroom (Hargreaves 
1984). In general, elementary and secondary school 
teachers in the United States have considerable class- 
room experience: teachers had about 1 5 years of teach- 
ing experience, on average (tables 3.12 and A3.16). 
Public school teachers tend to have more teaching 
experience than private school teachers (figure 3.7). For 
example, 35 percent of public school teachers had 
taught for more than 20 years, compared with 22 per- 
cent of private school teachers (figure 3.7). In addition, 
85 percent of public school teachers had always taught 
fiill time, compared with 66 percent of their counter- 
parts in private schools (table 3.12). 

Concerns about equity in teacher qualifications are 
supported by data regarding teachers* experience as well 
as their initial preparation and certification. Teachers in 



9 For purposes of this analysis, “certified" includes having received 
advanced, regular, or alternative certification by the state or, for pri- 
vate school teachers, full certification by an accrediting or certify- 
ing body other than the state. 

ia Tables A3.17 and A3.18 show these data by state and private 
school affiliation. 
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Table 3.11 

Percentage distribution of academic teachers according to certification and degrees held in main assignment field, 
by sector; 1993-94 







Certified in main 


field 




Not certified in main field 




Graduate 
degree or 
college 
major in 
main 

assignment 

field 


Only minor 
in main 
assignment 
field 


Neither 

graduate degree 
nor major nor 
minor in main 
assignment 
field 


Graduate 
degree or 
college 
major in 
main 

assignment 

field 


Only minor 
in main 
assignment 
field 


Neither 

graduate degree 
nor major nor 
minor in main 
assignment 
field 


Total 


56.4 


8.4 


19.5 


7.4 


1.2 


7.0 


Sector 


Public 


60.1 


8.9 


20.6 


4.8 


0.8 


4.8 


Private 


35.5 


5.7 


13.1 


22.4 


3.7 


19.6 



NOTE: Percentage distributions may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Teacher 
Questionnaire). 



schools where 5 percent or less of the students were low 
income had 17 years of experience, on average, but the 
average years of experience declined as the percentage 
of low-income students increased (figure 3.8). 

Teachers' Self-Assessments of Their 
Qualifications 

Informal learning situations, personal interests, profes- 
sional experiences outside of teaching, and a host of 



intangibles contribute to teachers' qualifications for 
teaching. Therefore, in some ways, teachers themselves 
are in the best position to assess how qualified they are 
to teach various subjects. 

In addition to their certification status and teaching 
experience, teachers in the 1993-94 SASS were asked 
whether they thought they were teaching the subjects 
for which they were best qualified, and once again their 
responses regarding their main assignment field dif- 
fered from those regarding their other assignment field. 



Table 3.12 



Percentage distribution of teachers according to employment status throughout careen average years of teaching 
experience and percentage distribution of teachers by years of teaching experience, by sector: 1993-94 

Employment status 

throughout career Teaching experience 



Both Average 

Always Always full and number of 3 or fewer 4-10 10-19 20 or 

full time part time part time years taught years years years more years 



Total 


82.3 


1.6 


16.1 


14.8 


13.2 


21.5 


31.6 


33.7 


Sector 


Public 


84.7 


0.9 


14.4 


15.2 


12.2 


20.6 


31.7 


35.4 


Private 


66.2 


6.2 


27.6 


12.2 


19.9 


27.7 


30.8 


21.5 



NOTE: Percentage distributions may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

)URCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Teacher 
jestionnaire). 
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Figure 3.7 

Percentage distribution of teachers by 
years of teaching experience, 
by sector: 1993-94 




10-19 20 or 

more 



4-9 

Years of teaching experience 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center 
for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 
(Teacher Questionnaire). 



While most teachers (80 percent) reported that their 
main assignment was the one in which they were best 
qualified, only 14 percent of teachers with other teach- 
ing assignments said so regarding their other assign- 
ment fields (tables 3.13 and A3. 19). As the proportion 
of students in their schools who were low income 
increased, teachers were less likely to report that their 
main assignment fields were the fields in which they 
were best qualified. 



Recent Professional Development 

Recent education reform efforts call for raising acade- 
mic standards and expectations for all students. In 
response to these reform initiatives, teachers are being 
asked to update their subject matter knowledge, master 

er|c 



new skills, change their teaching practice, and trans- 
form their traditional role as a teacher. For example, 
inside the classroom, teachers are being advised to act 
as coaches and facilitators of their students’ learning. 
Outside of the classroom, reformers are recommending 
that teachers assume new responsibilities as members of 
school governing boards and decision makers on school 
policies. Many believe that professional development is 
key to helping teachers meet these new expectations. 

Professional development activities provide opportuni- 
ties for teachers to explore new roles, upgrade their 
pedagogical skills, and broaden themselves both as edu- 
cators and as individuals. The importance of profes- 
sional development is reflected in a relatively new 
National Education Goal, adopted by Congress in 
1993, that “all teachers should have access to high- 
quality professional development.” In addition, the 



Figure 3.8 

Public school teachers’ average years of 
experience by percentage of students in 
school receiving ffee/reduced-price 
lunch: 1993-94 

Average years 
of teaching experience 

20 i I 




5 or 6-20 21-40 More 

less than 40 



Percent students receiving 
firee/reduced-price lunch 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing 
Survey: 1993-94 (School and Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table 3.13 

Percentage distribution of teachers according to self-reported qualifications in main or other teaching assignment 
fields, by sector and percent public school free/reduced-price lunch recipients: 1993—94 



Main assignment field Other assignment field 



Second 


Neither first 




Second 


Neither first 


Best best 


nor second 


Best 


best 


nor second best 


qualified qualified 


best qualified 


qualified 


qualified 


best qualified 



Total 


80.0 


6.3 


13.7 


13.6 


37.6 


48.8 


Public 


80.5 


6.1 


13.4 


13.6 


37.0 


49.3 


Free/ reduced-price 
lunch recipients 
5 percent or less 
6-20 percent 
21-40 percent 
More than 40 percent 


84.5 
83.3 

79.5 
76.7 


5.2 

6.2 
6.5 
6.3 


10.3 

10.5 

14.0 

17.0 


15.1 

13.5 

14.5 
12.9 


39.7 

39.9 

35.6 

33.7 


45.2 

46.6 

49.8 

53.4 


Private * 


76.4 


7.5 


16.0 


13.6 


39.9 


46.5 



NOTE: Percentage distributions may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993 94 (School and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 



U.S. Department of Education has included career- 
long professional development for teachers among its 
seven national priorities for research in education and 
administers a number of programs designed to enhance 
teachers’ growth and performance in the classroom. 
Examples of such efforts include the regional education 
labs, which conduct research and provide technical 
assistance to state and local education agencies; the 
Chapter I Technical Assistance Centers, which provide 
local educators with training to educate disadvantaged 
children more effectively; and a number of teacher net- 
working projects, designed to provide teachers with 
electronic platforms for sharing their expertise and 
techniques with each other. 

Relative to previous survey administrations, the 
1993-94 SASS collected more information on teachers’ 
professional development. New data include the types 
of professional development activities in which teachers 
participated, the topics of those activities, the amount 
of time teachers spent in professional development 
activities on various topics, the ways in which schools 
or districts supported teachers’ participation in profes- 
sional development activities, and teachers’ perceptions 
of how these activities affected their teaching practices. 



Types of Professional Development Activities 

In 1993-94, most elementary and secondary teachers 
had participated in one or more professional develop- 
ment activities since the end of the previous school year. 
Among the various types of professional development 
activities, teachers were most likely to participate in 
school- or district-sponsored workshops or inservice pro- 
grams: 92 percent of teachers reported that they had par- 
ticipated in these activities (figure 3.9 and table A3. 20). 

Because teacher professional development has long 
been the province of school districts, it is not surprising 
that public school teachers were more likely than their 
private school counterparts to have participated in all 
types of professional development experiences, with the 
exception of serving on committees to select textbooks 
or other curricular materials (table 3.14). The size of 
the districts in which teachers taught was related to the 
types of professional activities in which they were 
engaged. As the size of their school districts increased, 
teachers were less likely to have taken university exten- 
sion or adult education courses, attended professional 
growth activities sponsored by professional associa- 
tions, or participated in curriculum committees. 
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Figure 3.9 

Percentage of teachers who had participated in various types of professional development 
since the end of the previous school yean 1993-94 



Percent 
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' ■ aunaations '--courses m 



associations 

, J 



None 
of the 
above 



SOURCE] U.S. Department of E d uca t ion, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Questionnaire). 






Content of Professional Development 
Activities 

If teachers are to be prepared to work effectively in 
todays classrooms and schools, they need to remain 
current in both subject matter and teaching methods. 
Therefore, it is important to examine the content of 
teachers’ professional development programs, [n the 
1 993_94 SASS, teachers were asked whether they had 
participated in professional development that focused 
on using educational technology, instructional meth- 
ods or content in their subject areas, student assess- 
ment, and cooperative learning. 

A majority of teachers (87 percent) reported that they 
had addressed at least one of these topics in profession- 
al development programs they had attended since the 
end of the prior school year (tables 3.15 aiid A3.21). 

these teachers, 72 percent reported that they 



had participated in a program that focused on methods 
of teaching in their subject area; at least one-half 
reported that the program focused on student assess- 
ment (57 percent), the use of educational technology 
for instruction (54 percent), or cooperative learning in 
the classroom (57 percent); and 34 percent said that 
the program focused on in-depth study in the subject 
field they were teaching. 

Public school teachers were more likely than private 
school teachers to participate in professional develop- 
ment activities on each of these topics. In both sectors, 
elementary school teachers were more likely than sec- 
ondary school teachers to have had professional devel- 
opment training since the end of the previous school 
year on teaching methods; secondary school teachers, 
on the other hand, were more likely than elementary 
school teachers to participate in a program that focused 
on using educational technology in the classroom. 
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Table 3.14 

Percentage distribution of teachers who had participated in various types of professional development since the end 
of the previous school year, by sector and district size: 1993-94 





Workshop/ 

inservice 

program 


College, 
university 
extension, 
or adult 
education 
courses 


Professional 
growth 
activities 
sponsored by 
professional 
associations 


Committee 
to integrate 
academic 
skills into 
vocational 
curriculum 


Other 

curriculum 

committee 


Committee 
on selecting 
textbooks/ 
materials 


None of 
these 


Total 


92.3 


37.7 


50.3 


15.1 


38.7 


29.6 


3.4 


Public 


93.4 


38.4 


51.4 


16.0 


40.3 


29.0 


2.8 


District size 


Less than 1,000 


93.1 


42.2 


56.2 


18.0 


43.2 


37.6 


2.2 


1,000-4,999 


93.1 


38.7 


51.4 


15.6 


43.4 


33.1 


2.5 


5,000-9,999 


93.4 


38.4 


52.0 


16.8 


40.2 


27.5 


2.7 


10,000 or more 


93.3 


37.6 


49.1 


15.4 


36.6 


23.9 


3.4 


Private 


84.7 


32.3 


43.0 


8.3 


27.5 


33.7 


7.3 



NOTE: Percentage distributions may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Teacher and 
Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaires). 



Table 3.15 



Percentage of teachers who had participated in professional development programs on any of several topics since the 
end of the last school year, and of those who had participated, percentage who participated in a program on each of 

the topics, by sector, teacher level, and district size: 1993-94 





Any of 
these 
fields 


Uses of 
educational 
technology 
for instruction 


Methods of 
teaching the 
subject field 


In-depth 
study in the 
subject field 


Student 

assessment 


Cooperative 
learning 
in the 
classroom 


Total 


86.8 


54.4 


72.4 


33.7 


57.0 


56.7 


Public 


88.2 


56.0 


72.6 


34.0 


58.3 


57.7 


Teacher level 


Elementary 


90.0 


53.3 


79.4 


35.3 


61.5 


57.4 


Secondary 


86.2 


59.0 


64.9 


32.6 


54.7 


58.1 


District size 


Less than 1,000 


87.1 


55.9 


66.0 


30.2 


55.3 


51.9 


1,000-4,999 


87.5 


52.9 


69.2 


32.0 


58.1 


56.5 


5,000-9,999 


87.9 


55.7 


72.9 


32.4 


56.4 


57.5 


10,000 or more 


89.3 


58.4 


76.0 


36.9 


59.2 


59.7 


Private 


77.3 


42.0 


70.8 


31.2 


47.1 


49.1 


Teacher level 


Elementary 


78.5 


37.6 


76.7 


30.4 


47.6 


51.3 


Secondary 


75.7 


48.2 


62.5 


32.4 


46.3 


45.9 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993—94 (Teacher and 
Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaires). 
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Furthermore, the size of teachers’ districts was related 
to the content as well as the type of their professional 
development experiences. Teachers in larger districts 
were more likely than teachers in smaller districts to 
have participated in professional development on using 
educational technology, teaching methods in their sub- 
ject areas, the content of their subject areas, student 
assessment, and cooperative learning. 

Intensity of Professional Development 
Activities 

Among the common concerns about, and recommen- 
dations for, teacher professional development are its 
intensity and depth. It is generally believed that half- 
day workshops, for example, are not effective for mod- 
ifying teachers’ practice in meaningful ways (Little 
1993). The 1993—94 SASS data indicate that while the 
majority of elementary and secondary school teachers 
participated in professional development programs on 
the topics discussed above, the time they spent on them 
was often quite limited. No more than one-half of the 
teachers who participated in a program on any of these 
topics reported that the program lasted more than a day 
(tables 3.16 and A3. 22). Among the topics asked 
about, teachers were most likely to spend more than 
one day in a program that focused on in-depth study in 
their subject field. 



As noted with the types and content of teachers’ pro- 
fessional development activity, the duration of activities 
varied according to sector and school district size 
among public school teachers. Private school teachers 
were less likely than public school teachers to partici- 
pate in activities that lasted more than one day on all 
topics except the content of their subject areas. Also, 
with the exception of professional development on the 
content of their subject area, teachers in larger public 
school districts were more likely than their counterparts 
in smaller districts to participate in activities of more 
than one days duration. 

Impact of Professional Development 

The primary purpose of professional development is to 
improve teaching and learning. One way to assess the 
effectiveness of professional development programs is 
to ask teachers directly how these programs affect their 
daily teaching practice. In general, teachers had positive 
views about the impact of the professional develop- 
ment programs in which they had participated. 

For example, 85 percent of teachers who participated in 
professional development programs thought that these 
programs provided them with new information (tables 
3.17 and A3. 23). About 65 percent of teachers agreed 
that the professional development programs made 



Table 3.16 



Of teachers who participated in professional development on each of several topics, percentage who reported that the 
program lasted more than one day, by sector and district size: 1993-94 





Uses of 
educational 
technology 
for instruction 


Methods of 
teaching the 
subject field 


In-depth 
study in the 
subject field 


Student 

assessment 


Cooperative 
learning 
in the 
classroom 


Total 


29.6 


42.0 


50.8 


22.8 


25.2 


Public 


29.9 


42.8 


50.9 


23.2 


25.6 


District size 


Less than 1,000 


26.1 


37.8 


50.7 


20.9 


21.4 


1,000-4,999 


28.0 


41.8 


50.2 


22.9 


24.9 


5,000-9,999 


28.8 


41.8 


50.7 


21.9 


24.8 


10,000 or more 


32.6 


45.1 


51.5 


24.0 


27.4 


Private 


25.8 


35.4 


49.4 


18.9 


21.1 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Teacher and 
Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaires). 
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Table 3.17 



Of teachers who participated in professional development on each of several topics, percentage who agreed or 
strongly agreed with various statements about the impact of the program, by sector and district size: 1993-94 





Provided new 
information 


Changed views 
on teaching 


Caused me to change 
my teaching practices 


Caused me to seek further 
information/training 


Total 


85.0 


41.6 


64.5 


62.3 


Public 


84.9 


41.7 


64.7 


62.6 


District size 


Less than 1,000 


83.9 


41.0 


62.9 


58.2 


1,000-4,999 


85.4 


42.1 


64.5 


62.7 


5,000-9,999 


85.6 


42.3 


66.1 


63.6 


10,000 or more 


84.1 


41.6 


64.4 


62.8 


Private 


85.7 


40.8 


62.7 


60.6 



NOTE: Teachers were given the option of responding that they strongly agreed, agreed, had no opinion, disagreed, or strongly disagreed. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Teacher and 
Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaires). 



them change teaching practices, and 62 percent report- 
ed that the programs motivated them to seek further 
information or training. A lower proportion of teachers 
(42 percent), however, reported that the professional 
development programs changed their views on teach- 
ing. Despite the consistent differences in professional 
development activity between public and private school 
teachers and among public school teachers in larger 
and smaller school districts, it is interesting to note that 
teachers differed little in how they perceived profes- 
sional development to affect their teaching practices. 

Conclusion 

This chapter has covered a wide range of topics related 
to teachers’ professional qualifications, including their 
formal education, professional certification, on-the-job 
experience, self-assessments of their qualifications for 
teaching in their primary subject area, and the profes- 
sional development activities in which they engaged. 
Among the findings discussed in this chapter the fol- 
lowing are particularly noteworthy for their relevance 
to contemporary policy discussions: 



Trends in Preservice Education 

Preservice preparation has received much recent atten- 
tion, and the SASS data indicate that over this decade 
some change may have occurred in this area. In 
1993-94, for instance, recent entrants into the profes- 
sion were less likely than their more experienced col- 
leagues to have majored in education as 
undergraduates. Furthermore, less experienced teachers 
were more likely to have an advanced degree in the 
early 1990s than they had been in the late 1980s. 

Equity in Teachers f Qualifications 

The National Commission on Teaching and America’s 
Future raised concerns regarding the equity of resource 
allocation among schools (NCTAF 1996), and it 
appears from the SASS: 93-94 data that, in fact, low- 
income students are less likely than other students to 
receive the most qualified teachers. Looking at various 
indicators of teachers’ qualifications — including how 
the fields they studied as undergraduates match those 
they now teach, their educational attainment, certifica- 
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tion status in their main assignment fields, teaching 
experience, and self-assessments of their qualifications 
to teach in their main assignment fields — teachers in 
schools with relatively more low-income students were 
not as qualified as teachers in schools with relatively 
fewer such students. 

inservice Professional Development 

SASS:93-94 provides the first national perspective on 
several aspects of teachers' participation in professional 
development activities, and indicates that participation 
is widespread. Furthermore, professional development 
activity took many forms, covered a range of content 
areas, and was of varying duration among the nations 
teachers in the early 1990s. Teachers tended to report 



that these activities did affect their practice, although 
the particulars of how, and how much, professional 
development affected their day-to-day activities cannot 
be examined with these data. Staff development con- 
tinues to be a primary function of school districts, as 
was apparent from the consistent differences in experi- 
ences that were observed between public and private 
school teachers and among public school teachers in 
different-sized districts. 

Having examined teachers' professional training and 
qualifications for their work, the next chapters describe 
their work itself. Chapter 4 discusses various character- 
istics of teachers' jobs, and chapter 5 continues by 
examining the core of teachers' work, instruction, in 
greater detail. 




Teachers at Work 



The adequacy of teachers qualifications (chapter 3) 
and appropriateness of teachers’ compensation (chapter 
6) can only be assessed relative to their duties and 
responsibilities. Therefore, this chapter and the next 
describe teachers’ jobs. The first section of this chapter 
examines teachers’ employment status (i.e., the propor- 
tion who worked full time and part time), the ways 
their instructional activities were organized, and the 
distribution of teachers among grade levels and subject 
areas. The second section looks at the number of hours 
they spent teaching and performing teaching-related 
tasks each week, the number of subjects they taught, 
and the size of their classes. The final section discusses 
how much control teachers felt they had over classroom 
and school policies. Taken together, these data may 
inform debates on teacher qualifications and compen- 
sation, as well as present a broad picture of how teach- 
ers spend their workdays. 




Employment Status 

Teaching is usually a full-time job in this country. 
However, while many teachers taught full time in a sin- 
gle school throughout each school year, others had 
more flexible schedules. In 1993-94, about 90 percent 
of all school teachers taught full time, and private 
school teachers were more likely than public school 
teachers to work part time (tables 4.1 and A4.1). In 
both the public and private sectors, teachers in larger 
schools were more likely than those in smaller schools 
to teach full time. 

Some part-timers, about 2 percent of all teachers, had 
additional jobs in their schools (table 4.2 and A4.2). 
Typically these part-time teachers also served as admin- 
istrators (33 percent), other professional staff (27 per- 
cent), or counselors (16 percent). 

Still other teachers did not work in a single school, but 
instead divided their time among two or more institu- 
tions. Itinerant teachers (for example, music or art 



teachers who move from school to school) were more 
commonly found in small schools than in larger 
schools (table 4.1). Finally, a very small proportion of 
teachers, less than 1 percent, were long-term substitutes 
hired by a district or school as a temporary measure to 
fill a vacancy. 

Types of Teaching Assignments 

Most teachers’ work with students is structured by the 
school into self-contained or departmentalized classes. 
In 1993-94, 35 percent of all teachers taught in self- 
contained classes, a term used when a teacher instructs 
a single group of students in multiple subjects for all or 
most of the day (table A4.3). Another 43 percent 
taught departmentalized classes, that is, taught one or 
two subjects to different groups of students throughout 
the day. 

The self-contained classroom organization is common 
among elementary school teachers, but is not the exclu- 
sive mode in which they work. For example, although 
62 percent of public school elementary teachers taught 
such classes, 9 percent team taught, that is, co-taught a 
class of students for all or most of the day in multiple 
subjects (figure 4.1). 

Another 1 1 percent of public elementary level teachers 
taught enrichment classes, which means they worked 
with elementary classes who were otherwise in a self- 
contained classroom in order to supplement their 
learning in particular subject area (e.g., art, music, or 
physical education). Finally, 1 1 percent taught pull-out 
classes, in which individual students are removed from 
several self-contained classrooms and work with anoth- 
er teacher for part of the day. This type of organization 
is often used for special education and gifted students 
who are otherwise in regular classrooms. 



Ir rhese proportions cannot be compared with those generated from 
1987-88 SASS data due to differences in the questions on the 
1987-88 and 1993-94 surveys. 
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Table 4.1 



Percentage distribution of teachers according to whether they were full-time, part-time, itinerant, or long-term 

substitute teachers, by sector and school size: 1993-94 





Regular full 
time 


Regular 

50% or more 
and less than 
full time 


part time 

Less than 
50% 


Itinerant 


Long-term 

substitute 


Total 


89.5 


4.0 


2.7 


3.4 


0.4 


Public 


90.9 


3.0 


1.8 


3.8 


0.5 


School size 


Less than 150 


79.0 


8.7 


4.9 


7.3 


0.1 


150-499 


88.0 


3.6 


2.2 


5.7 


0.5 


500-749 


91.6 


2.8 


1.6 


3.6 


0.4 


750 or more 


94.1 


2.2 


1.3 


1.8 


0.6 


Private 


79.9 


10.5 


8.6 


0.8 


0.2 


School size 


Less than 150 


73.9 


13.3 


12.0 


0.6 


0.2 


150-499 


79.2 


10.5 


8.8 


1.3 


0.2 


500-749 


84.2 


9.4 


6.0 


0.4 


0.0 


750 or more 


88.5 


6.3 


5.1 


— 


0.0 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Percentage distributions may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 



Table 4.2 

Percentage of all teachers who were part-time teachers and lull-time school employees, and percentage 
distribution of part-time teachers who were full-time school employees according to their other school 

assignments: 1993-94 



Other school assignment of those who were part-time 
teachers and full-time school employees 





Percentage who 
were part-time 
teachers and 
full-time school 

employees Administrator 


Counselor 


Library 

media 

specialist/ 

librarian 


Coach 


Other 

professional 

staff* 


Support 

staff* 


Total 


2.0 35.1 


16.4 


7.5 


7.8 


27.2 


6.0 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Teacher 
Questionnaire). 
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Figure 4.1 

Percentage distribution of public school 
teachers according to type of class 
organization, by teacher level: 1993-94 



Secondary teachers’ assignments tend to be less diverse. 
In order to meet the greater need for subject area spe- 
cialization at the secondary level, these teachers’ classes 
were largely departmentalized. 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing' 
Survey: 1993— 94 (Teacher Questionnaire). - t K 




Main Assignment Fields 

School teachers were assigned to a variety of grade lev- 
els and subject areas. One-third taught kindergarten or 
general elementary grades, with responsibility for 
teaching young children a wide range of subjects 
throughout the day, whereas the remaining two-thirds 
taught specialized subjects including mathematics, sci- 
ence, and vocational courses (figure 4.2 and table 
A4.4). Nearly one-fifth taught in noncore areas 
grouped together as “other,” representing topics as 
diverse as foreign languages, drama, and home eco- 
nomics. 

Consistent with conventional wisdom, the 1993-94 
Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) data indicate that 
men and women chose to teach different subjects and 
at different grade levels. Whereas women were more 
likely than men to teach kindergarten and general ele- 
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Figure 4.2 

Percentage distribution of teachers according to main assignment field: 1993-94 
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mentary classes (43 percent of women versus 1 1 per- 
cent of men), men were more likely than women to 
teach mathematics, science, and social science (table 

4.3) . Moreover, the magnitude of these gender differ- 
ences appears to have renamed constant between 
1987-88 and 1993-94. For example, SASS data col- 
lected in 1987-88 show that about 24 percent of male 
public school teachers taught mathematics or science, 
compared with 9 percent of their female counterparts, 
resulting in a 15-percentage-point gender gap. In 
1993-94, the proportions of male and female public 
school teachers teaching mathematics or science were 
24 and 10 percent respectively, a 14 percent gap. Thus, 
the proportions of men and women teaching mathe- 
matics and science remained constant over the six-year 
period. 

In public schools, teachers’ main assignment fields also 
varied with their educational attainment. Highly edu- 
cated teachers (education specialists or those with a 
doctoral degree) were less likely than other teachers to 
teach kindergarten or general elementary classes (table 

4.4) . For example, in public schools 38 percent of 
teachers with bachelors degrees and 31 percent with 
masters degrees taught in these fields, compared with 
23 percent of education specialists and 8 percent of 
those with doctoral degrees. 

While some teachers remained in the same main 
assignment field since they began teaching, others have 
changed teaching fields over the years. Data on teach- 
ers’ previous assignments are presented in tables 
A4.5a-b. 



Table 4.3 

Percentage of public school teachers with main assign- 
ments in various fields, by gender: 1987-88 and 
1993-94 

Male Female 



K-General elementary 



1987-88 


11.6 


43.3 


1993-94 


10.9 


43.0 


Mathematics, science 


1987-88 


23.6 


8.6 


1993-94 


24.2 


9.8 


Social science 


1987-88 


12.9 


2.8 


1993-94 


13.0 


2.9 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey 1987-1988 and 
1993-94 (Teacher Questionnaire). The data from 1987-88 were 
previously published in Choy et al., Americas Teachers: Profile of a 
Profession , 1993, 77. 



Workload 

This section presents multiple indicators of workload, 
measuring the demands placed on teachers from a 
number of perspectives. While the number of hours 
they spend teaching provides some information regard- 
ing teachers’ workload, to obtain a more complete pic- 
ture one must also consider the time teachers spend on 
other teaching-related activities, the size and number of 
their classes, and the number of students they interact 
with each week. 



Table 4.4 



Percentage distribution of public school teachers according to main assignment field, by teachers’ highest earned 

degree: 1993-94 





Kindergarten 
or general 
elementary 


Math, 

science 


English/ 

language 

arts 


Social 

science 


Special 

education 


Bilingual/ 

ESL 

education 


Vocational 

education 


All others 


Total 


34.2 


13.7 


10.1 


5.7 


10.5 


1.6 


6.0 


18.2 


Highest earned degree 
Bachelors or less 


38.1 


12.7 


9.0 


5.2 


8.7 


1.6 


6.2 


18.5 


Masters 


31.0 


15.0 


10.7 


6.2 


12.0 


1.3 


5.7 


18.0 


Education specialist 


23.4 


13.5 


15.3 


6.0 


16.7 


2.5 


6.7 


15.9 


Doctoral or professional 


8.1 


20.3 


18.6 


7.8 


15.0 


3.9 


3.9 


22.4 



NOTE: Percentage distributions may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 



O SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey 1993-94 (Teacher 
Questionnaire). 
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Hours Spent Teaching, Number of Subjects 
and Students, and Hours Worked Per Week 

Teachers spend their work days performing a variety of 
tasks. For the most part, of course, teachers lead class- 
es, but they also plan lessons, grade homework, tutor 
individual students, and lead extracurricular activities. 
In addition, many teachers are required to complete 
paperwork, such as attendance and grade records. 

Overall, full-time teachers spent about 46 hours per 
week doing school-related work in 1993-94 (tables 4.5 
and A4.ll). 2 While they were required to be at school 
an average of 33 hours per week, teachers also worked 
an average of nine hours per week before and after 
school and on weekends, preparing lessons, grading 
homework, and participating in other activities that 
did not involve direct contact with students. Many 
teachers also worked with students outside school 
hours, supervising extracurricular activities, tutoring, 
or leading field trips (three hours per week on average). 
Secondary teachers spent more time working outside 
school hours with students than elementary level teach- 
ers did. However, secondary and elementary school 
teachers were required to be at school about the same 
number of hours. 

Elementary school teachers in self-contained classes 
spent an average of 21 hours per week teaching core 
academic subjects (figure 4.3 and table A4.10). About 



10 of those hours were spent teaching English, reading, 
and language arts, and the rest of their teaching time 
was divided among arithmetic and mathematics, social 
studies and history, and science lessons. 

Secondary level instructors of departmentalized classes 
divided their teaching time over an average of five peri- 
ods per week and two different subject areas in both 
public and private schools (figure 4.4 and tables 
A4.12-A4.14). In public schools, secondary teachers of 
departmentalized classes taught about 124 students per 
week, compared with 99 among their private school 
counterparts (figure 4.5). Furthermore, the workload 
of secondary departmentalized teachers was associated 
with the size of their schools: teachers in larger schools 
taught more students and fewer subjects overall than 
did teachers in smaller schools. 



compare this intensity of work to that of other professions, the 
number of hours worked by 1992-93 bachelors degree recipients 
who were teachers in April 1 994 was compared with the number of 
hours worked by their peers who had other occupations. Bachelors 
degree recipients who were full-time teachers in April 1994 worked 
about 44 hours per week on average, slightly more than those in 
administrative support positions (42 hours), and slightly less than 
those in managerial positions (46 hours), but no more or less than 
professionals, sales or service workers, or those in other jobs (44 to 
45 hours) (U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1993 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal 
Study First Followup, Data Analysis System). 



Table 4.5 



Average hours per week teachers spent in all school-related work, spent outside school in student interaction, spent 
outside school without students, and were required to be at school, by teacher level: 1993-94 





Average hours 
spent per week 
in all school- 
related work 


Average hours 
spent per week 
outside school 
in student 
interaction 


Average hours 
spent outside 
school without 
students 


Average hours 
per week 
required to be 
at school 


Total 


45.5 


3.4 


8.8 


33.3 


Public teacher level 


Elementary 


44.0 


1.7 


9.2 


33.0 


Secondary 


46.5 


4.9 


8.2 


33.3 


Private teacher level 


Elementary 


46.0 


2.3 


9.2 


34.5 


Secondary 


49.4 


5.7 


9.6 


34.1 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Teacher 
Questionnaire). 
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Figure 4.3 

Average number of hours per week elementary teachers in self-contained classes 
spent teaching core academic subjects: 1993-94 



spent teacmng 
Average number of hours per week 



25 



20 



15 - 



10 



5 - 



21.1 




5.1 




3.0 



Arithmetic, 

mathematics 



Social 

studies, 

history 



2.9 



Science 



NOTE: Estimates may not sum to total due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing 
Survey: 1993-94 (Teacher Questionnaire). 



Figure 4.4 

Average number of subject areas and periods taught per week by secondary teachers 
who taught departmentalized classes, by sector: 1993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing 
Survey: 1993-94 (Teacher Questionnaire). 
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Figure 4.5 

Average number of students taught per week by secondary teachers who taught in 
departmentalized classes, by sector and school size: 1993—94 



Average number of students 




, Total Less than 150 150-499 500-749 750 or more 



School size 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Questionnaire). 



To put U.S. teachers’ workload in some context, table 
4.6 presents the number of hours that primary level 
teachers in 20 OECD countries taught per year. 
Primary level teachers’ teaching time ranged between 
624 and 1,085 hours per year, for an average of 829 
hours per year. The United States was among the six 
countries in which teachers worked at least 10 percent 
more than the average. 

Finally, teachers’ workload included paperwork not 
directly related to instruction. Case studies of teachers’ 
work provide anecdotal evidence that noninstructional 
duties such as keeping attendance records or collecting 
lunch money absorb much of teachers’ time that might 
be better spent in instruction (Johnson 1990; Kidder 
1990). Consistent with this evidence, in 1993-94 near- 
ly one in two public school teachers and about one 
in three private school teachers reported that routine 
paperwork duties interfered with their teaching respon- 
sibilities (table A4.1 1). 



Class Size 

Class size is an important aspect of school organization 
for students, teachers, and policymakers. Although 
small classes may enhance student achievement and 
teacher satisfaction, providing small classes for all stu- 
dents is an expensive undertaking. Recent research sug- 
gests that students in the lower grades, at least, benefit 
from smaller classes (e.g., 15 or fewer students) in 
terms of reading and mathematics achievement, and 
that these benefits may persist as students progress into 
the upper grades (Achilles 1996; Blatchford and 
Mortimore 1994; Mosteller, Light, and Sachs 1996; 
Slavin 1990). Other researchers have found that the 
benefits of smaller classes accrue, in particular, to ele- 
mentary school students who come from racial— ethnic 
minority backgrounds (Bingham 1994), students with 
lower academic ability when they enter the class 
(Goettler-Sopko 1990), and students in inner cities 
(Finn, Achilles, Bain, and Folger 1990). Students may 
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benefit from smaller classes because teachers can be 
more flexible about their instructional practices, give 
more attention to individual students, and diagnose 
their students needs more accurately (Hiestand 1994). 

In 1993-94, the average teacher in a public school 
taught a class of 24 students, while the average private 
school teachers class had 20 students (table 4.7). 
Within sectors, however, the level at which teachers 
taught made little difference in their class sizes. In pub- 
lic schools, the average elementary level teacher taught 
1 fewer student per class than the average secondary 
level teacher. In private schools, by contrast, the aver- 
age elementary level teacher taught 1 more student 
than the average secondary teacher. 



Table 4.6 



Number of teaching hours per year in primary 
level institutions, by country: 1994 



Country mean 


829 


Most hours (over 10% above average: 
912 hours or more) 


Switzerland 


1,085 


Netherlands 


1,000 


United States 


958 


United Kingdom 


950 


France 


923 


Ireland 


915 


Near-average hours (746-912) 


Spain 


900 


Finland 


874 


Belgium 


832 


Turkey 


830 


Portugal 


828 


New Zealand 


788 


Germany 


760 


Denmark 


750 


Italy 


748 


Fewest hours (at least 10% below 
average: less than 746 hours) 


Luxembourg 


730 


Austria 


709 


Greece 


696 


Norway 


686 


Sweden 


624 



SOURCE; Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD), Education at a Glarux (Paris: 1996), 60. 



Table 4.7 



Teachers* average class size, by selected teacher and 
school characteristics: 1993-94 





Public 


Private 


Total 


23.5 


20.4 


Teacher level 


Elementary 


23.2 


21.0 


Secondary 


23.7 


19.7 


Minority enrollment 


No minority students 


21.0 


18.6 


1-10 percent 


23.0 


20.9 


1 1-30 percent 


23.6 


18.8 


31-50 percent 


23.5 


19.3 


More than 50 percent 


24.3 


23.3 


Community type 


Central city 


24.1 


21.1 


Urban fringe/large town 


24.4 


20.6 


Rural/small town 


22.4 


18.5 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School 
and Teacher Questionnaires). 



Given research showing that minority students particu- 
larly benefit from smaller classes, it is important to note 
that as the percentage of minority students in a public 
school increased, so did teachers' class size. This may be 
an artifact of minority students' concentration in cen- 
tral city and urban fringe areas, however (see table 
A2.13). While teachers in central city and urban fringe 
areas taught classes with an average 24 students, teach- 
ers in rural areas had 22 students in their classes on 
average (tables A4.7-A4.9). 

Teachers of smaller classes may feel less stress and have 
higher morale than those who teach larger classes 
(Goetder-Sopko 1990). The SASS data support the 
notion that teachers themselves prefer smaller classes. 
As a rule, teacher satisfaction with class size fell as the 
size of their classes rose (figure 4.6). Among those 
whose classes had 15 or fewer students, about 84 per- 
cent of public and 92 percent of private school teachers 
were satisfied with their class size. By contrast, only 39 



includes both departmentalized classes (such as those in most high 
schools) and self-contained classes (such as those in most elemen- 
tary schools). 
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tightened their control over schoolwide policies and 
classroom practices, including graduation require- 
ments, curriculum content (such as textbooks used), 
standards for student achievement, and prescribed 
teaching methodologies (Medrich, Brown, Henke, 
Ross, and McArthur 1992; Rowan 1990). 

Some of the calls for reform of the mid 1980s noted 
that teachers had little control over school-level policies 
that had important implications for their professional 
lives, such as the school schedule or class size (Goodlad 
1984; Holmes Group 1986). School restructuring and 
site-based management reforms have been recom- 
mended, in part, to give teachers and principals more 
control over many aspects of their schools (Firestone 
and Pennell 1993; Shedd and Bachrach 1991), and 
states and districts have devolved authority to school 
sites in varying degrees and over varying aspects of 
school management. Among the decision-making pow- 
ers that have been granted to some schools are budget- 
ing choices, including staff allocation; faculty hiring; 
scheduling; and curricula (Weiss 1993). In addition, 
within schools some principals are turning over more 
authority regarding these and other administrative mat- 
ters to faculty and staff (see, for example, Johnson and 
Pajares, 1996). Furthermore, in the 1990s, parents and 
teachers seeking to restore their control of the school 
environment have energized a new movement toward 
charter schools. 

percent of public and 60 percent of private school 

teachers whose classes had 26 or more students were In the last 5 to 10 years, researchers have examined the 

satisfied with the size of their classes. It is also interest- effects of state, district, and school control over policy 

ing to note that regardless of how large their classes on the effectiveness of teachers. Some have found that 

were, public school teachers were less likely than their teachers are more committed and satisfied with their 

private school counterparts to be satisfied with their work when they can contribute to decision making 

class size outside of the classroom and retain autonomy within it 

(Rowan 1990). Others have found, however, that 
greater curricular control at the district level was not 
Autonomy and Control necessarily associated with greater teacher dissatisfac- 

7 tion (Archbald and Porter 1994). This section address- 

Traditionally, teachers have had a great deal of autono- es this debate by providing data on the extent to which 

my in setting rules and planning teaching strategies teachers participated in decision making both inside 

within their own classrooms (Waller 1932; Lortie and outside of the classroom. 

1975). Outside of the classroom, however, they may 

have little voice in making decisions about school prac- As has traditionally been the case, teachers in 1993—94 

tices and policies. Even before the calls for reform of felt that they had a great deal of control over what hap- 

the early 1980s, some states, districts, and schools pened in their classrooms. More than one-half of all 



V .. Figure 4.6 - 

. Percentage of teachers who were satisfied 
with class size, by sector and number 
' ' : - of students in class: 1993-94 
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SOURCE: US. Department of Education, National Center - 
. t for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: . , 
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teachers felt that they had “a lot of control” in their 
classrooms over each of six areas covered in the SASS 
questionnaire (table 4.8 and A4.15). Private school 
teachers were more likely than public school teachers to 
feel they had a lot of contipl over each of the areas 
except for deciding how much homework to assign, 
where a large majority of teachers in both sectors (87 
percent) felt they had a lot of control. Although ele- 
mentary level teachers were more likely than secondary 
level teachers to feel they had a lot of control over dis- 
cipline in the classroom, in all the other areas secondary 
teachers were more likely than elementary teachers to 
feel they had a lot of control over classroom policy. 

The extent to which public school teachers felt they 
had control in their classrooms was inversely related to 
the size of the school district in which they taught. As 
district size increased, the proportion of teachers who 
felt they had a lot of control over each of the six areas 
in the survey fell. 

In contrast to their perceptions of control within the 
classroom, teachers were relatively unlikely to report 
that they had a lot of influence over the following six 



areas of school-level policy and decision making; set- 
ting discipline policy; determining the content of inser- 
vice programs; hiring new full-time teachers; deciding 
how the school budget would be spent; evaluating 
teachers; and establishing curriculum. In fact, fewer 
than one-half of all teachers felt they had a lot of influ- 
ence over any of these areas (figure 4.7 and table 
A4.16). Between 30 percent and 40 percent of teachers 
thought they had a lot of influence over disciplinary 
policy, the content of inservice programs, and estab- 
lishing curriculum, while between 3 percent and 10 
percent felt this way about hiring new teachers, decid- 
ing how to spend the budget, and evaluating teachers. 

Private school teachers were more likely than public 
school teachers to think they had a lot of influence over 
a number of school policy areas, including setting dis- 
ciplinary policy, determining the content of inservice 



^Teachers were asked to rate on a scale of 0 (“No control”) to 5 
(“Complete control”) how much influence they felt they had in 
their classrooms over several areas. Responses of 4 or 5 were con- 
sidered to be “A lot of control.” 



Table 4.8 



Percentage of teachers who reported that they had a lot of control in their classrooms over selected areas of teaching 
and planning, by sector, teacher level, and public school district size: 1993—94 





Selecting 

materials 


Selecting 
content, topics, 
skills 


Selecting 

teaching 

techniques 


Determining 
amount of 
homework 


Evaluating 
and grading 
students 


Disciplining 

students 


Total 


56.9 


62.3 


87.2 


86.8 


87.5 


70.8 


Public 


55.2 


60.5 


86.5 


86.7 


86.9 


68.9 


Teacher level 


Elementary 


48.8 


54.1 


83.9 


83.7 


83.9 


73.4 


Secondary 


62.1 


67.3 


89.2 


90.0 


90.1 


64.0 


District size 


Less than 1,000 


75.9 


76.4 


90.6 


89.4 


90.6 


74.7 


1,000-4,999 


64.7 


66.0 


88.2 


88.5 


87.7 


72.0 


3,000-9,999 


53.0 


58.1 


86.3 


86.4 


86.6 


68.2 


10,000 or more 


44.2 


53.4 


84.3 


84.8 


85.1 


64.8 


Private 


68.7 


74.6 


91.8 


87.0 


91.4 


84.2 


Teacher level 


Elementary 


63.0 


69.1 


89.9 


85.5 


89.9 


86.0 


Secondary 


76.5 


82.2 


94.3 


89.0 


93.4 


81.8 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Teacher and 
Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaires). 
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Figure 4.7 

Percentage of teachers who reported, that they had a lot of influence over school 

policy in certain areas: 1993—94 



Percent 
50 



40 - 
30 - 
20 - 
10 - 



38.0 





37.0 



31.2 





8.1 




3.4 



Disciplinary Establishing Inservice Deciding how Hiring new Evaluating 
policy curriculum programs to spend full-time teachers 

budget teachers 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Questionnaire). 



programs, evaluating teachers, and establishing curricu- 
lum (table 4.9). By contrast, public school teachers 
were more likely than private school teachers to think 
they had influence over deciding how to spend the 
school budget. 

As noted above, however, since the 1980s some schools 
have made extra efforts to solicit input from teachers 
when making decisions about school policy. Although 



fewer than one-half of all teachers felt they had a lot of 
influence over the particular aspects of school policy 
included in SASS, about 60 percent reported that 
teachers participated in decision making in their school 
(figure 4.8 and table A4.16). Again, private school 
teachers were more likely than public school teachers to 
report participating in school policy decision making 
(74 percent versus 58 percent). 



0 
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Table 4.9 



Percentage of teachers who reported that they had a lot of influence over school policy in certain areas, 
^ u.. i ooa_QA 





Disciplinary 

policy 


Content of 
inservice 
programs 


Hiring new 
full-time 
teachers 


Evaluating 

teachers 


Deciding how 
school 
budget will 
be spent 


Establishing 

curriculum 


Total 


38.0 


31.2 


8.1 


3.4 


9.6 


37.0 


Public 


34.9 


30.6 


8.1 


2.7 


10.1 


34.3 

c c c 


Private 


59.1 


35.1 


8.3 


8.5 


6.2 


55.5 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Teacher 
Questionnaire). 
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Table 4.10 



Percentage of public schools that had decision-making bodies other than school boards, student councils, 
or PTAs; and of those, percentage using various methods to select teachers to serve on decision-making 

body: 1993-94 





Percentage of 
schools that had 
decision-making 
bodies other 


Of schools with other decision-making bodies, 
percentage using various methods to 
select teachers for those bodies 




than school 
boards, student 
councils, or PTA 


Teachers 
picked by 
principal 


Teachers Teachers 

volunteer elected 


Total 


55.5 


26.7 


49.4 52.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School 
Questionnaire). 



One way to give teachers more control over school pol- 
icy is to include them in school-level boards of author- 
ity. Fifty-six percent of public schools had a 
decision-making body other than the school board, stu- 



Percentage of teachers who reported that 
teachers participated in making important 
decisions in their school, 
by sector: 1993-94 







Total 



Public Private 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing 
Survey: 1993-94 (Teacher Questionnaire). 



dent council, or parent-teacher association (tables 4.10 
and A4.17), some of which included teachers as mem- 
bers. The teachers who served on the boards may have 
volunteered to serve, or may have been selected by 
another authority. Rowan (1990), in noting the impor- 
tance of teachers being able to serve on a decision-mak- 
ing board by volunteering, quotes a teacher who 
claimed that teachers who were chosen to serve on the 
boards were usually those who already had influence 
over school policy. The SASS results indicate that in 
about one-half of the schools with these boards, teach- 
ers who participated did so by volunteering. In about 
53 percent of schools, teachers had to be elected to the 
board, and in one-fourth of schools teachers were 
picked by the principal. 



Conclusion 

Teaching is a multifaceted occupation requiring a vari- 
ety of skills. On a daily basis teachers may work with 
many students and with multiple subjects as they 
instruct their students, do teaching-related paperwork 
or supervisory work, manage their classrooms, and (for 
some teachers) participate in schoolwide decision mak- 
ing. The discussion of the various tasks for which 
teachers are responsible highlighted the complexity of 
designing adequate preservice preparation and inservice 
professional development programs. The next chapter 
further illustrates the heterogeneity of teachers’ work by 
examining the strategies they use to instruct their stu- 
dents. 
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Chapter 5 



Instructional Practices 



As the reform movement begun in the early 1980s has 
progressed, the focus of reformers’ efforts has changed, 
and in recent years teachers’ instructional strategies 
have received increasing attention. Early policy recom- 
mendations for improving elementary/secondary 
instruction focused on intensification strategies such as 
longer school days and years, requiring more courses 
for high school graduation, and insisting that students 
pass minimum competency tests in order to move on to 
the next grade or graduate from high school (Education 
Commission of the States 1983; National Commission 
on Excellence in Education 1983; National Science 
Board 1983; Twentieth Century Fund 1983). While 
continuing to discuss how much work students and 
teachers do and how much time they spend doing it, 
contemporary reform proposals tend to focus on what 
students and teachers should be doing and how they 
should do it (e.g., American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 1993; Carnegie Task Force on 
Learning in the Primary Grades 1996; National 
Commission on Teaching and Americas Future 
(NCTAF) 1996; National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics 1991; Renyi 1996). 

Several general strategies for improving instruction 
have been recommended by both subject matter spe- 
cialists and researchers who study learning processes 
more generally, and two NCES data sets permit study 
of teachers’ use of these and other instructional strate- 
gies. The Teacher Follow-up Survey (TFS) was admin- 
istered to teachers who worked in teaching situations 
that varied widely in terms of the grade level, subject 
area, and type of students taught. Therefore, survey 
items measuring teachers’ instructional practices were 
designed to be detailed enough to provide useful infor- 
mation yet not so detailed as to be applicable to only 
small subsets of teachers. In contrast, the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) Teacher 
Questionnaires were administered only to teachers in 
selected fields, and therefore could ask more specific 
questions about instruction in those fields. 

This chapter first discusses findings from the TFS on 
how teachers used various grouping practices and edu- 



cational technologies, the degree to which they 
required students to participate in various learning 
activities, the amount of homework their students did, 
the types of assignments they gave as homework, and 
their use of portfolios for assessment. The chapter then 
discusses data gathered from fourth-grade reading 
teachers as part of the NAEP, enabling a closer look at 
the kinds of materials and activities that elementary 
teachers used to teach reading. 




This section focuses on how instruction varied between 
public and private school teachers, among teachers of 
different subject areas, and with teachers’ participation 
in related professional development. Several researchers 
have found that teachers’ instructional and assessment 
strategies vary significantly with the subjects they teach 
at both the elementary and secondary levels (Grossman 
and Stodolsky 1995; Sosniak and Stodolsky 1993; 
Stiggins and Conklin 1992; Stodolsky 1988). In addi- 
tion, in light of the focus of recent policy initiatives on 
delivering high-quality professional development to 
teachers in an effort to improve their instruction, this 
chapter examines the relationship between teachers’ use 
of various grouping practices, types of educational 
technology, and portfolio assessment and their partici- 
pation in professional development programs related to 
these practices. 1 

Grouping Practices 

Although the conventional picture of classroom 
instruction is of one teacher instructing an entire class 
of students, both individual and small group 



1 Because the SASS did not ask teachers about professional devel- 
opment related to the other two categories of instructional practices 
addressed in this report — use of higher order thinking tasks and 
types of homework tasks — this chapter does not examine the rela- 
tionship between professional development and these instructional 
strategies. 
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instruction have been promoted as effective alternatives 
for some time (Johnson and Johnson 1994; Slavin 
1987, 1996). For example, when an entire class 
includes students of widely varying levels of skill in a 
particular area, teachers may divide the class into small- 
er groups of students with similar levels of skill. This 
enables the teacher to focus instruction at the skill level 
most appropriate to each subgroup of students within 
the class. 

In 1994—95, a majority of teachers reported using three 
grouping strategies — whole group, small group, and 
individual instruction — at least once per week. 
Consistent with the conventional image of teaching, 
nearly 100 percent of public and private school teach- 
ers at both the elementary and secondary levels report- 
ed using whole group instruction (tables 5.1 andA5.1). 
Their instruction was not limited to whole group activ- 
ities, however. In both sectors, more than 90 percent of 
teachers also reported working with individual students 
at least once a week and at least 80 percent of teachers 
reported working with small groups of students this 
often. 

The TFS also asked teachers about several specific 
groupwork strategies, including having students work 
on group projects, either for a group grade or for an 
individual grade, and having the class as a whole discuss 
the work that students do in groups. Previous research 
indicates that teachers are often reluctant to grade stu- 
dents as a group out of concerns for fairness (Brookhart 
1993; Stiggins and Conklin 1992), and the TFS data 
are consistent with these earlier findings: whereas about 
one-third of teachers had students do group projects 
for individual grades at least once per week, 18 percent 
had students do group projects for group grades that 
often (Figure 5.1). Thirty-one percent of teachers 
reported that they had their students discuss as a class 
the work they did in small groups. Public school teach- 
ers were slightly more likely than private school teach- 
ers to engage in each of these activities. 

Class subject area 

Consistent with research comparing instruction across 
subject areas at both the elementary and secondary lev- 
els (Sosniak and Stodolsky 1993; Stodolsky 1988), the 
proportion of teachers who reported using small group 







instruction and working with individuals varied with 
the subjects they taught in 1994-95. In particular, 
those who taught kindergarten or general elementary 
classes were more likely than most core academic sub- 
ject (English/language arts, mathematics, science, or 
social studies) teachers to use small group instruction 
(table 5.1). 2 

In addition, as previous research has indicated, teachers 
in different core academic subjects used these practices 
at different rates. In public schools, mathematics teach- 
ers were more likely than English/language arts or 
social studies teachers to use small group instruction. 
Furthermore, public school social studies teachers were 
less likely than public school teachers in other academ- 
ic subject areas to use alternatives to whole class 
instruction: along with the differences noted above, 
they were also less likely than English/language arts or 
mathematics teachers to work with individual students. 

Professional development 

One form of groupwork, cooperative learning, has been 
advocated by a number of education researchers 
(Cohen 1994; Johnson and Johnson 1994; Slavin 
1996). In cooperative learning tasks, students work in 
small groups to achieve a single goal and they depend 
on each other to achieve that goal. The goal may 
involve competition with other groups, producing a 
product, or completing a project, and often involves 
division of labor among group members. Group mem- 
bers work independent of the teacher for the most part, 
and students take responsibility for each others' learn- 
ing. Learning tasks of this type appear to support goals 
for higher order thinking among students and to work 
particularly well with students of minority cultural 



teachers who taught multiple subjects to the same class over the 
course of the day, as elementary teachers are likely to do, were 
instructed to answer the instructional practice items in terms of the 
whole day. Teachers who taught different classes of students 
throughout the day were asked to answer the items in terms of their 
first instructional period of the day. Consequently, teachers whose 
classes were kindergarten or general elementary are likely to have 
answered these items in terms of a significantly longer period of 
time per week than are subject area specialists (five full days as 
opposed to about five hours in a given week). This difference makes 
it difficult to interpret differences between kindergarten /general 
elementary teachers and specific subject area teachers. 
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Table 5.1 

Percentage of teachers who reported that they instructed students in various grouping patterns and that students did 
various group activities at least once a week during the last semester, by selected teacher characteristics: 1994-95 







Teacher activities 






Student activities 






Provided 


Worked 


Worked 


Group 


Group 


Class 




whole 


with 


with 


project for 


project for 


discussed 




group 

instruction 


small 


individual 


individual 


group 


work done 




groups 


students 


grade 


grade 


in groups 


Total 


97.8 


86.2 


96.3 


32.6 


18.0 


30.8 


Public 


97.9 


86.9 


96.6 


33.6 


18.6 


31.3 


Class subject area 












45.3 


K-General elementary 


99.3 


95.6 


99.4 


33.9 


19.8 


English, language arts 


97.6 


76.3 


98.1 


28.9 


14.5 


23.6 


Mathematics 


99.8 


91.0 


99.8 


29.9 


13.6 


23.5 


Science 


100.0 


85.8 


94.3 


39.1 


21.0 


27.3 


Social studies ; 


100.0 


62.1 


85.9 


30.0 


11.8 


24.5 


Special education 


91.0 


97.9 


99.9 


24.5 


13.1 


25.5 


Bilingual/ESL 


100.0 


82.2 


99.8 


33.6 


10.8 


21.0 


Vocational education 


94.9 


77.3 


97.1 


41.5 


28.5 


21.3 


Other 


98.0 


81.2 


91.2 


38.3 


21.7 


22.9 


Professional development: 














Cooperative learning 
Yes 


98.2 


90.7 


97.5 


37.4 


21.8 


36.7 


No 


97.6 


83.0 


95.6 


29.7 


15.2 


25.7 


Private 


97.2 


80.8 


94.4 


25.7 


13.5 


27.2 ' 



Class subject area 



K-General elementary 


98.9 


91.4 


99.0 


28.3 


17.1 


32.2 


English, language arts 


96.0 


72.6 


92.2 


25.0 


8.0 


25.7 


Mathematics 


99.9 


73.1 


94.0 


20.6 


11.9 


27.3 


Science 


100.0 


81.7 


95.2 


36.5 


12.2 


20.2 


Social studies 


96.5 


62.7 


85.3 


15.2 


8.3 


21.6 


Special education 


92.6 


91.6 


100.0 


19.9 


8.5 


37.4 


Bilingual/ESL 


— 


— 


— 


— 






Vocational education 


— 


— 


— 


— 






Other 


94.2 


71.3 


88.4 


23.3 


12.4 


20.3 


Professional development: 














Cooperative learning 














Yes 


98.6 


86.7 


97.4 


29.3 


16.6 


32.2 


No 


96.3 


76.9 


92.0 


23.3 


11.4 


23.9 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Teacher 
Questionnaire) and Teacher Follow-up Survey: 1994—93. 
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Figure 5.1 



Percentage of teachers who reported thev used various group work strategies at least 
once a week during tne last semester: 1994—95 




Worked with 
small groups 



Students worked 
on group 
project for 
individual grade 



Students worked 
on group 
project for 
group grade 



Whole class 
discussed work 
done in 
small groups 



SOURCE: U S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Teacher Follow-up Survey: 1994-95. 
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backgrounds. In addition, cooperative learning is also 
advocated as a strategy for helping all students learn to 
work effectively with people who differ from them in 
skill or in linguistic or cultural background. 

Given the promise of this strategy for achieving higher 
order learning goals and engaging students of diverse 
backgrounds, many teachers, schools, and districts are 
interested in learning and applying it in their class- 
rooms and cooperative learning is frequently the topic 
of professional development activities (see chapter 3). 
The TFS data indicate that teachers who had partici- 
pated in any professional development program on 
cooperative learning in the last two years were more 
likely than those who had not to report that they used 
small group instruction at least once a week (91 percent 
versus 83 percent among public school teachers and 87 
percent versus 77 percent among private school teach- 
ers) (table 5.1). 3 Similarly, teachers who had participat- 
O 

ERIC 



ed in a professional development program on coopera- 
tive learning were more likely than others to use all 
three of the specific small group practices presented. 

Educational Technology 

“Technology” is becoming a widely used word among 
education reformers (Means et al. 1993). A number of 
education policy initiatives focus on students’ access to 
the Internet and other computer-based technologies 
because these technologies offer students access to a 



3 The reader is cautioned not to interpret these findings as indica- 
tive of the effectiveness of professional development. Because teach- 
ers may have participated in professional development on a 
voluntary or mandatory basis, it is impossible to determine whether 
participation indicates prior inclination to use a strategy. 
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wide range of information and experiences and because 
computer skills are expected to be increasingly impor- 
tant in the workplace in the future (U.S. Department 
of Education 1996). 

Less sophisticated education technologies are also rec- 
ommended with some frequency. For example, 
researchers who study childrens understanding of 
mathematics and science advocate the use of manipula- 
tives in mathematics instruction and concrete models 
of objects or principles in science instruction 
(American Association for the Advancement of Science 
1993; National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
1991). Emerging standards for teaching practice advo- 
cate teachers’ flexible use of a wide range of strategies 
depending on their students, the content, and the con- 
text of their instruction (National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards 1989). 

The TFS data indicate that teachers used various tech- 
nologies at significantly different rates in 1994-93. For 
example, a large majority of teachers used blackboards 
or overhead projectors to present material (87 percent), 
and many teachers also reported that they used manip- 
ulates or models to present materials and that their 
students used hands-on materials or objects during 
their lessons at least once a week (73 percent and 79 
percent, respectively) (figure 5.2 and table A5.2). In 
contrast, about one-half of teachers reported using 
computers, videos, or other electronic technology; 
slightly less than one-third of teachers reported that 
they had students use computers for writing; and about 
one-quarter reported that their students used calcula- 
tors at least once a week. 

Technology use varied not only with the type of tech- 
nology but also with the sector of the schools in which 
they taught. For instance, teachers in public schools 
were somewhat more likely than their private school 
counterparts to use computers, video equipment, or 
other electronic technologies at least once a week when 
they present material to students (56 percent of public 
school teachers, compared with 45 percent of private 
school teachers) (table 5.2). Similarly, students in pub- 
lic schools were more likely than those in private 
schools to work with hands-on materials at least once a 
week during instruction. 



Figure 5.2 

Percentage of teachers who reported that they 
demonstrated a concept using various 
instructional tools and that planned in-class 
activities required students to use various 
^ tools at least once a week during 
the last semester: 1994-95 
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Center for Education Statistics) Teacher Follow-up Survey: 5 
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Class subject area 

With the exception of blackboards or overhead projec- 
tors, technology use varied significantly with the sub- 
ject area of the designated class. Often this variation 
was not surprising: the use of calculators and manipu- 
latives was generally much higher in mathematics and 
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Table 5.2 

Percentage of teachers who reported that they demonstrated a concept using various instructional tools and that 
planned in-class activities required students to use various tools at least once a week during the last semester, by 

selected teacher characteristics: 1994-95 



^ Tools for demonstrating concepts 



Computer, 

video or Tools students used in class 





Board or 
overhead 
projector 


other 

electronic 

medium 


Manipulates 
or models 


Calculators 


Hands-on 

materials 


Computers 

for 

writing 


Total 


87.1 


55.0 


73.2 


24.3 


78.7 


28.9 


Public 


87.1 


56.3 


74.4 


24.5 


79.7 


29.1 


Class subject area 


K-General elementary 


94.2 


71.4 


92.6 


25.0 


91.6 


46.1 


English, language arts 


91.4 


40.1 


42.5 


5.5 


52.8 


24.9 


Mathematics 


97.2 


42.8 


70.4 


76.0 


65.1 


17.1 


Science 


95.5 


50.7 


77.3 


32.1 


78.9 


15.6 


Social studies 


93.6 


47.9 


39.8 


7.4 


46.9 


6.2 


Special education 


82.7 


63.7 


79.5 


48.5 


86.1 


39.3 


Bilingual/ESL 


98.8 


50.4 


64.5 


6.8 


73.3 


18.4 


Vocational education 


88.2 


63.9 


74.5 


26.9 


91.6 


28.7 


Other 


63.7 


40:0 


67.4 


6.0 


80.9 


11.1 


Professional development: 
Education technology 


Yes 


90.7 


62.7 


75.7 


28.3 


80.5 


36.1 


No 


83.7 


50.2 


73.3 


20.8 


79.0 


22.4 


Private 


87.1 


45.1 


64.0 


23.1 


71.6 


27.2 


Class subject area 


K-General elementary 


95.6 


58.0 


86.3 


25.7 


85.1 


36.7 


English, language arts 


88.6 


23.7 


28.6 


5.4 


42.6 


31.7 


Mathematics 


98.5 


38.6 


44.7 


69.1 


48.4 


18.3 


Science 


98.7 


38.6 


82.6 


46.0 


85.2 


17.9 


Social studies 


91.0 


43.6 


28.8 


9.1 


32.5 


16.9 


Special education 


81.4 


57.4 


85.2 


61.1 


85.9 


38.9 


Bilingual/ESL 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Vocational education 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Other 


66.2 


35.3 


49.1 


2.8 


73.2 


15.3 


Professional development: 


Education technology 
Yes 


87.1 


56.9 


59.8 


28.8 


69.7 


35.7 


No 


87.1 


38.7 


66.3 


20.0 


72.6 


22.6 


— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 













SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Teacher 
Questionnaire) and Teacher Follow-up Survey: 1994-93. /*\ 
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science classes than in English/language arts classes, for 
example. It is interesting, however, to note that at least 
one expected difference was not observed: English/lan- 
guage arts teachers were no more likely than mathe- 
matics or science teachers to report that their students 
used computers for writing in class at least once a week. 

Professional development 

As with grouping practices, teachers’ participation in 
professional development on technology use was asso- 
ciated with their use of technology. For example, teach- 
ers who had participated in at least one formal 
professional development experience on the use of edu- 
cational technology in the last 2 years were more likely 
than others to report that they used computers, video 
equipment, or other electronic technologies; calcula- 
tors; and computers for writing. 

Higher Order Thinking 

Business leaders and education reformers have argued 
that students need not only basic literacy and compu- 



tational skills, but also higher order thinking skills in 
order to be competitive in the global economy of the 
21st century (Murnane and Levy 1996; Secretary’s 
Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills 1991). 
“Higher order thinking skills” can be defined in a num- 
ber of ways, but the term usually refers to complex 
intellectual tasks such as analyzing a problem and plan- 
ning to solve it, synthesizing facts, evaluating proposi- 
tions, applying concepts to new or different situations, 
or developing logical arguments for or against a posi- 
tion. 

At least four of the student tasks about which teachers 
were asked in the TFS required students to use higher 
order thinking skills: explaining the connections 
between what they were learning in school and the real 
world; working on problems that had several solutions 
or that could be solved with a variety of methods; and 
putting events or things in order and explaining why 
they organized them in that way. With the exception of 
ordering events or things, about 60 percent of teachers 
reported that they had required students to perform 
each of these activities at least once a week during the 
last semester (tables 5.3 and A5.3). 




Table 5.3 

Percentage of teachers who reported that their students participated in various learning activities at least once a week 
during the last semester, by sector and class subject area: 1994-95 



Public Private 







Worked 








Worked 




Explained 




on 


Put 


Explained 




on 


Put 


links 


Worked 


problems 


events or 


links 


Worked 


problems 


events or 


between 


on 


with 


things in 


between 


on 


with 


things in 


school 


problems 


several 


order and 


school 


problems 


several 


order and 


work 


with 


methods 


explained 


work 


with 


methods 


explained 


and 


several 


of 


their 


and 


several 


of 


their 


real world 


answers 


solution 


organization 


real world 


answers 


solution 


organization 



Total 


63.5 


59.5 


58.8 


38.7 


62.0 


54.4 


55.7 


30.8 


Class subject area 


K-General elementary 


73.5 


69.7 


69.0 


51.8 


74.5 


58.1 


60.0 


36.8 


English, language arts 


60.2 


66.3 


54.9 


30.3 


51.3 


65.7 


56.6 


21.0 


Mathematics 


48.7 


39.4 


69.0 


21.1 


54.4 


47.8 


72.0 


35.4 


Science 


67.1 


54.3 


53.9 


32.0 


64.6 


36.9 


45.3 


18.6 


Social studies 


66.8 


50.4 


41.4 


32.5 


54.0 


48.4 


43.0 


22.9 


Special education 


60.4 


51.0 


43.7 


45.8 


76.3 


69.3 


69.9 


44.9 


Bilingual/ESL 


54.7 


61.9 


58.1 


54.0 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Vocational education 


63.3 


59.4 


58.0 


34.7 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Other 


52.1 


53.0 


54.2 


25.7 


48.7 


48.9 


46.1 


25.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Teacher Follow-up Survey: 1994-95. 
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Public school teachers of core academic subjects (i.e., 
English, language arts, mathematics, science, social 
studies, and kindergarten/general elementary teachers) 
were less likely to have students put events or objects in 
order and explain why they -were organized that way 
than to have them engage in the other types of tasks 
included in table 5.3. Otherwise, there was little con- 
sistent variation in teachers’ use of these activities by 
subject area. 



Homework 

Policymakers and parents tend to believe that home- 
work improves students’ achievement and ought to be 
an important part of their schooling (Palardy 1988). 
Reform in the 1970s and 1980s included legislative and 
policy mandates for increasing the amount of home- 
work that students did (Medrich, Brown, Henke, Ross, 
and McArthur 1992). Researchers, on the other hand, 
disagree over whether homework makes a difference in 
student achievement (Barber 1986; Walberg, Pascal, 
and Weinstein 1986), and if so, what kinds of home- 
work are more effective than others (Palardy 1988). 

The TFS data indicate that teachers assign homework 
involving routine practice of skills somewhat more fre- 
quently than they assign homework involving creative 
production or problem-solving. At least 60 percent of 
teachers assigned students textbook reading and rou- 
tine exercises as homework (figure 5.3). In contrast, less 
than one-half of teachers asked students to read sup- 
plementary materials or apply concepts to different or 
unfamiliar situations. Furthermore, of the five types of 
homework tasks included in figure 5.3, teachers were 
least likely to have students work on projects, gather 
data, or conduct experiments. Differences between 
public and private school teachers tended to be small; 
however, where they existed, private school teachers 
tended to be more likely to assign a homework task 
than public school teachers (table A5.4). 

There were quite dramatic, if not always surprising, dif- 
ferences in the types of homework assigned by teachers 
of different subject areas. Among public school 
teachers, for example, nearly all social studies teachers 
(95 percent) assigned students textbook reading at least 
once a week, whereas no more than three-quarters of 
teachers of any other subject area did so (table 5.4). 



Figure 5.3 

Percentage of teachers who reported that 
they assigned various learning tasks as 
homework at least once a week during 
the last semester: 1994-95 



Completed 
routine 
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or problems 
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100 




SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Teacher Follow-up 
Survey: 1994-95. 
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Despite having more time with students, about 40 per- 
cent of public kindergarten and general elementary 
school teachers asked students to apply concepts to new 
situations in homework assignments, compared with 
nearly 60 percent of public school mathematics or sci- 
ence teachers. In addition, 40 to 50 percent of science 
and vocational education teachers in public schools 
assigned projects or experiments as homework, larger 
proportions than in all other subject areas. 



Portfolio Assessment 



Teachers, researchers, and reformers are examining and 
trying to improve classroom assessment of students' 
work as well as instruction. Borrowing an idea from the 
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Table 5.4 



Percentage of public school teachers who reported they assigned various learning activities as homework at least once 

a week during the last semester, by class subject area: 1994—95 





Read 

textbook 


Read 

supplementary 

material 


Routine 
exercise from 
workbook or 
worksheet 


Apply 
concepts to 
new situation 


Do project, 
gather data, 
or do 

experiment 


Total 


61.6 


47.7 


63.9 


42.3 


22.5 


Class subject area 


K-General elementary 


66.4 


61.0 


74.9 


38.5 


26.4 


English, language arts 


77.8 


60.5 


58.6 


47.7 


14.0 


Mathematics 


61.0 


23.9 


86.6 


57.6 


12.9 


Science 


75.2 


48.2 


74.6 


58.8 


52.7 


Social studies 


95.4 


46.7 


74.8 


45.6 


14.2 


Special education 


54.6 


44.2 


63.3 


39.7 


13.8 


Bilingual/ESL 


44.2 


30.1 


59.2 


29.2 


8.8 


Vocational education 


50.6 


43.3 


51.3 


46.1 


41.9 


Other 


37.1 


28.9 


36.3 


35.3 


14.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Teacher Follow-up Survey: 1994—95. 



fine arts, some elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers have begun to use portfolios — collections of stu- 
dents' work that are used to evaluate student growth 
over a given period of time — to supplement or replace 
traditional modes of assessment. The potential advan- 
tages of portfolio assessment are at least two-fold: they 
invite students and teachers to review progress over 
time and look for the next steps in an individuals learn- 
ing; and they are designed for, and may well encourage 
the use of, complex, multidimensional learning tasks 
(Arter, Spandel, and Culham 1996). 

The TFS asked teachers whether they used portfolios in 
their classes, and if so, what kinds of student work were 
included in them. Slightly more than one-half of all 
teachers (56 percent) reported using portfolios during 
the last semester (tables 5.5 and A5.5). Although port- 
folios have been touted as tools for encouraging the use 
of complex learning tasks, the majority of teachers who 
used portfolios (57 to 62 percent) reported that they 
included students' worksheets, tests, and assessments in 
them. Lower proportions of teachers (23 to 30 percent) 
reported including exploratory investigations or work 
on interdisciplinary problems. Given these data, fur- 
ther research into teachers' conceptions and use of 
portfolios in instruction, including impediments to 
teachers' use, may well be warranted. 







Class subject area 

Portfolios were more common among general elemen- 
tary and English teachers than among teachers in other 
academic fields. In public schools, kindergarten or gen- 
eral elementary and English/language arts teachers were 
more likely to use portfolios than were teachers in 
mathematics, science, or social studies (about three- 
quarters of the former versus one-half or less of the 
latter). In private schools, English teachers were more 
likely than mathematics, science, or social studies 
teachers to use portfolios, as were kindergarten or gen- 
eral elementary teachers than mathematics teachers. 

Professional development 

Both public and private school teachers who had 
attended a professional development program on stu- 
dent assessment since the end of the 1992-93 school 
year were more likely than other teachers to use portfo- 



4 Due to small sample sizes, there were few statistically significant 
differences in the types of student work that teachers of different 
subject areas included in portfolios. 
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Table 5.5 



Percentage of teachers who reported using portfolios during the last semester, and of those who used portfolios, 
percentage who reported including various types of student work in them, by selected teacher characteristics: 

1994-95 









Type of student work included in 


portfolio 




Percent who 
used portfolios 


Worksheets 


Exploratory 

investigations 


Interdisciplinary 

problems 


Homework 


Tests and 
assessments 


TotaJ 


56.4 


56.5 


29.5 


22.7 


35.1 


61.9 


Public 


57.2 


56.3 


29.7 


23.0 


34.4 


61.7 


Class subject area 


K-General elementary 


72.5 


53.3 


30.1 


22.0 


28.0 


60.2 


English, language arts 


73.2 


42.8 


25.5 


18.7 


32.6 


56.8 


Mathematics 


51.1 


67.8 


35.5 


29.6 


58.3 


81.1 


Science 


42.2 


64.5 


60.3 


31.3 


40.9 


71.1 


Social studies 


42.9 


60.1 


45.7 


25.4 


50.3 


71.0 


Special education 


61.6 


76.3 


20.8 


24.1 


42.4 


72.0 


Bilingual/ESL 


69.5 


57.9 


22.5 


18.2 


23.6 


46.7 


Vocational education 


34.4 


66.9 


20.0 


33.0 


44.4 


53.6 


Other 


36.5 


49.6 


24.4 


20.1 


31.0 


51.5 


Professional 

development: 

Assessment 


Yes 


64.3 


54.7 


31.2 


26.2 


34.0 


64.5 


No 


49.9 


58.4 


27.7 


18.8 


35.0 


58.0 


Private 


50.7 


58.7 


28.0 


20.6 


40.4 


63.3 


Class subject area 


K-General elementary 


60.7 


64.3 


25.8 


22.5 


36.3 


66.6 


English, language arts 


68.8 


39.7 


10.6 


8.4 


35.9 


51.9 


Mathematics 


33.9 


61.2 


25.9 


11.1 


48.3 


80.4 


Science 


39.2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Social studies 


42.5 


79.7 


30.7 


27.5 


61.8 


95.7 


Special education 


85.5 


72.4 


46.8 


24.7 


56.6 


67.8 


Bilingual/ESL 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Vocational education 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Other 


31.9 


49.5 


34.9 


23.2 


36.5 


48.8 


Professional 

development: 

Assessment 


Yes 


58.2 


59.4 


30.2 


23.4 


38.6 


65.3 


No 


46.3 


58.2 


26.4 


18.5 


41.7 


61.8 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Teacher 
Questionnaire), and Teacher Follow-up Survey: 1994—93. 
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lios. Professional development in assessment made little 
consistent difference, however, in the types of student 
work that teachers included in the portfolios. The only 
exception was that public school teachers who partici- 
pated in professional development on assessment were 
more likely to include interdisciplinary problems and 
tests and assessments in students’ portfolios than their 
counterparts who had not participated. Otherwise, par- 
ticipating in such professional development was not 
related to the types of work public and private school 
teachers included in their students’ portfolios. 

Reading Instruction at the Elementary 
Level 

Early literacy is widely recognized as the foundation of 
later academic achievement, and recent education pol- 
icy initiatives include particular attention to elemen- 
tary students’ literacy skills. The 1994 NAEP Reading 
Teacher Questionnaire provides information on the 
reading instruction fourth graders received, including 
the types of materials students used, the types of activ- 
ities in which they engaged, and the types of assessment 
strategies their teachers used to assess their reading pro- 
ficiency. In general, it appears from these data that 
fourth-grade teachers used a variety of materials and 
instructional and assessment strategies in 1994. In 



addition, participation in professional development 
was consistently associated with differential use of var- 
ious strategies. 

Types of Reading Materials 

Consistent with the recommendations of experts in the 
process of learning to read (Adams 1990), fourth-grade 
teachers had their students read a variety of materials in 
school. At least two-thirds of fourth graders’ teachers 
reported having their students read a variety of books 
in their reading classes, including novels, poetry, and 
nonfiction, as well as materials from other subject areas 
(tables 5.6 and A5.6). Considerably fewer teachers had 
their students read children’s newspapers in school (29 
percent) or use reading kits or computer software (21 
to 22 percent). 

Teachers in public schools were more likely than those 
in private schools to have their students read a variety 
of books or materials from other subjects or use com- 
puter. software. Furthermore, the more time teachers 
spent in professional development on reading instruc- 
tion, the more likely they were to have their fourth 
graders read both a variety of books and materials from 
other subject areas at least once a week in their reading 
classes. 



Table 5.6 



Percentage of fourth graders whose reading teachers reported using various resources at least once a week, 
by sector and staff development hours in reading: 1994 





Childrens 

newspapers 


Reading 

kits 


Software 

for 

reading 


Variety 
of books 


Materials 
from other 
subject areas 


Total 


28.7 


20.7 


21.9 


70.4 


66.0 


Sector 


Public 


28.7 


20.6 


23.0 


72.9 


67.4 


Private 


28.7 


21.8 


12.1 


48.5 


53.8 


Staff development hours in reading 


Fewer than 6 


27.1 


15.6 


19.6 


58.8 


57.8 


6-35 


28.1 


25.2 


24.1 


74.4 


71.7 


More than 35 


34.2 


17.4 


20.7 


87.7 


71.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1994 
(Reading Teacher Questionnaire). 
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Types of Reading Activities 

In addition to using a variety of materials, teachers of 
fourth graders reported using a variety of instructional 
activities, ranging from routine exercises to higher order 
tasks, at least once a week. Relatively few teachers 
(about 30 percent) had students do a group activity or 
project about material they had read (tables 5.7 and 
A5.7). Larger proportions of teachers (66 to 90 percent) 
had their fourth graders perform any of the other activ- 
ities listed, including talking with each other or writing 
about what they had read, discussing different interpre- 
tations or explaining their understandings of their read- 
ing, and working on worksheets or in workbooks. 
Public school teachers were more likely than private 
school teachers to have students write about their read- 
ing; otherwise, they used these strategies at similar rates. 

Teachers’ professional development activity was related 
to their use of all six of the activities included in table 
5.7. Compared with their colleagues who had spent less 
time in professional development on reading instruc- 
tion, teachers who spent more time in such profession- 
al development were less likely to use workbook 
exercises and were more likely to use all five of the other 
strategies. 



Reading Assessment Strategies 

Fourth-grade teachers’ assessment strategies also varied 
widely. Whereas about 80 percent of teachers gave their 
fourth graders short-answer tests or had them write a 
paragraph about what they had read to assess their 
progress in reading, about 60 percent of teachers gave 
their fourth graders multiple-choice tests or had them 
give presentations (tables 5.8 and A5.8). Fewer teachers 
(about 40 percent) used reading portfolios to assess 
their students’ progress in reading. Although public 
school teachers were more likely than private school 
teachers to use portfolios, there were no other differ- 
ences between public and private school teachers in 
terms of the assessment strategies they used. 

Teachers who had spent more time in professional 
development on reading instruction were more likely 
than teachers who had spent less time to use paragraph- 
length writing, presentations, and portfolios to assess 
their students’ progress in reading and were less likely 
to use multiple-choice tests. Similar relationships were 
observed with respect to teachers’ participation in 
courses or workshops on assessment. In particular, 
those who had participated were more likely than those 
who had not to use paragraph-length writing, presenta- 



Table 5.7 



Percentage of fourth graders whose reading teachers asked them to do certain activities at least once a week, 

by sector and staff development hours in reading: 1994 





Talk 

with other 
students about 
readings 


Write 

about 

readings 


Group 

activity 

about 

readings 


Discuss 
interpretations 
of readings 


Explain 
understanding 
of readings 


Workbook 

exercises 


Total 


79.4 


82.7 


31.4 


66.4 


89.7 


73.4 


Sector 


Public 


80.4 


84.1 


31.8 


66.9 


90.0 . 


72.4 


Private 


70.6 


70.8 


28.0 


62.2 


86.9 


82.1 


Staff development hours in 
Fewer than 6 


reading 

71.9 


76.9 


23.2 


60.2 


86.5 


83.9 


6-35 


82.5 


85.9 


34.4 


67.9 


92.4 


71.5 


More than 35 


92.6 


91.2 


42.0 


79.2 


93.6 


60.4 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1994 
(Reading Teacher Questionnaire). 
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Table 5.8 

Percentage of fourth graders whose reading teachers used various assessment practices at least once a 

by sector and selected teacher characteristics: 1994 


month, 




Multiple- 

choice 

tests 


Short 

answer 

tests 


Paragraph 

length 

writings 


Presentations 


Reading 

portfolios 


Total 


59.3 


79.8 


80.6 


62.5 


39.0 


Sector 












Public 


58.8 


79.8 


80.8 


63.1 


40.3 


Private 


63.0 


80.6 


79.2 


57.2 


28.4 


Staff development hours 


in reading 










Fewer than 6 


66.6 


77.8 


72.0 


51.1 


25.2 


6-35 


59.6 


83.3 


86.4 


67.9 


42.7 


More than 35 


46.4 


78.1 


87.3 


73.5 


56.6 


Courses/workshops on assessment 










in last 5 years 












Yes 


57.0 


81.8 


85.9 


71.9 


49.9 


No 


67.7 


80.8 


75.1 


49.2 


21.2 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1994 
(Reading Teacher Questionnaire). 



tions, and portfolios and less likely to use multiple- 
choice tests. 

Comdusoom 

Teachers use of various instructional practices varied 
not only with their subject areas but also with the 
degree to which they had participated in relevant pro- 
fessional development programs. However, the SASS 
data do not indicate whether the particular profession- 
al development programs in which teachers participat- 



ed were mandatory or voluntary. Therefore, one cannot 
conclude that attending professional development is 
the cause of the differences observed between the prac- 
tices used by teachers who attended and teachers who 
did not. It may be, for example, that teachers who vol- 
untarily attended professional development on assess- 
ment strategies were already more inclined than other 
teachers to use portfolios or other alternative assess- 
ments. Thus the effectiveness of professional develop- 
ment programs in helping teachers alter their teaching 
practices remains to be researched by others. 



Chapter (> 



Compensation 



Introduction 

One of the major premises of the recently released 
report by the National Commission on Teaching and 
Americas Future (NCTAF) is that “recruiting, prepar- 
ing, and retaining good teachers is the central strategy 
for improving our schools” (NCTAF 1996, 8), and 
many believe that competitive salaries and benefits are 
key to attracting and retaining high-quality teachers 
(Murnane, Singer, Willett, Kemple, and Olson 1991; 
Rumberger 1987). Over the years, policymakers have 
struggled with issues related to levels of compensation 
and criteria for awarding salary increases. Their deci- 
sions affect who goes into teaching, who stays, and how 
teachers move from district to district and school to 
school (Odden and Kelley 1997). 

Starting salaries and potential increases over time are 
important considerations for college graduates consid- 
ering possible careers. When asked whether various fac- 
tors were important to them in determining the type of 
work they planned to do in the future, 1992—93 bach- 
elor’s degree recipients responded affirmatively to 
“income potential over career” and “intellectually chal- 
lenging work” (45 percent in each case) more often 
than to any of the other factors mentioned (Choy and 
Geis forthcoming). 1 While no one would deny that 
teaching provides intellectually challenging work, 
many have long been concerned that teachers are inad- 
equately paid and that the low income potential over 
the course of a teaching career compared with other 
occupations requiring similar preparation may discour- 
age college students from entering the profession. 



This chapter uses data from the Schools and Staffing 
Survey (SASS) and the Teacher Follow-up Survey 
(TFS) to examine various aspects of teacher compensa- 
tion in some detail, including salary schedules, base 
salaries, additional types of compensation (including 
nonschool jobs), and benefits. 2 Particular attention is 
paid to how teacher compensation varies according to 
teacher characteristics and sector and across types of 
districts and schools. To place these data in context, this 
chapter presents information from the American 
Federation of Teachers on trends in teacher compensa- 
tion over time. It also compares U.S. teachers’ com- 
pensation with that received by U.S. bachelors degree 
recipients in other occupations, using data from the 
National Adult Literacy Survey, and with teachers in 
other countries, using data published by the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD). 

Scheduled Salaries 

Almost all public school districts and the majority- of 
private schools (94 percent and 63 percent, respective- 
ly, in 1993-94) use schedules to determine teacher 
salaries (figure 6.1 and table A6.1). In most cases, the 
steps on the salary schedules are determined by a com- 
bination of educational attainment and years of teach- 
ing experience and are not affected by grade level or 
subject taught. Teachers with a bachelor’s degree and 
no experience typically start at the bottom of the sched- 
ule and move up to a specified maximum as they accu- 
mulate credit for experience and additional education. 




Compensation can also be a very important considera- 
tion for current teachers weighing the tangible and 
intangible costs and benefits of remaining in the teach- 
ing field or in a particular district or school. 
Consequently, differences in salary schedules among 
districts, particularly those within a geographic region, 
can have important equity implications. Poorer dis- 
tricts and schools that are unable to offer competitive 
salaries are likely to be at a serious disadvantage when it 
comes to hiring and retaining teachers. 



1 Other factors students were asked about and the percentages who 
reported that they were very important to them in determining the 
type of work they planned to do in the future included a good start- 
ing income (35 percent), job security (36 percent), interesting work 
(42 percent), and interaction with others (33 percent). 

2 For more detailed, multivariate analyses of teacher compensation 
using the 1990-91 SASS data, see Chambers and Bobbitt (1996) 
and McLaughlin, O’Donnell, Ries, and Broughman (1993). 
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Figure 6.1 

Average scheduled teacher salary in public districts and private schools according to teachers 5 
degrees and years of teaching experience, by sector: 1993—94 



Bachelor’s degree, 
no experience 



Master’s degree, 
no experience 

Master’s degree, 
20 years of 
experience 

Highest step 
on schedule 



21,900 



$16,200 



U Public 
H Private 



S 24 ’ 000 



$17,600 



»37,2oo 



msmsLfsmm 



| $27,300 



With schedules: Public districts: 94% Private schools: 63% 



$0 



$10,000 



$20,000 



$30,000 



$40,000 



$50,000 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Questionnaire). 


















This structure provides teachers with a strong incentive 
to continue their formal education beyond a bachelors 
degree, which many do (see chapter 3). 

The vast majority of teachers (87 percent) were 
employed by public school districts in 1993-94 (chap- 
ter 2). On average, scheduled salaries were substantial- 
ly higher in public school districts than in private 
schools at major points on the schedules (figure 6.1 and 
table A6.1). 3 For example, public school districts paid 
about 35 percent more than private schools, on aver- 
age, for a teacher with a bachelors degree but no expe- 
rience in 1993-94 ($21,900 versus $16,200) and 
almost 50 percent more for a teacher at the top of the 
schedule ($40,500 versus $27,300). Some of this pub- 
lic-private variation may be due to differences in 
teacher characteristics such as education and experience 
(see chapter 3 for the nature of these differences), but 



not all (Chambers and Bobbitt 1996; McLaughlin 
1997). 

Within the public sector, regional differences were 
quite striking, with scheduled salaries highest in the 
Northeast and generally lowest in the South in 
1993-94 (table 6.1). In districts in the Northeast, the 
average salary at the top of the schedule was $51,300, 
and in the South, $33,800. To some extent, regional 
differences reflect cost-of-living differences. However, 
the cost of living was similar in the Midwest and South, 
but the scheduled salary for the highest step was con- 
siderably higher in the Midwest. 



3 See tables A6.2 and A6.3 for additional detail on scheduled salaries 
by state for public districts and years of experience for private 
schools by affiliation. 
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Table 6.1 



Average scheduled salaries in public school districts and 
private schools for 1993-94 and consumer 
price index for 1993, by region 





Scheduled salaries 

Bachelors Highest step 

degree, no on salary 

experience schedule 


Consumer 
price index 
for 1993* 


Total 


$21,923 


$40,517 


144.5 


Northeast 


25,581 


51,270 


151.4 


Midwest 


20,879 


38,415 


140.0 


South 


20,407 


33,848 


140.8 


West 


21,913 


41,318 


146.0 



* 1982-84= 100. The Consumer Price Index is based on prices of a 
fixed “market basket” of goods and services purchased by urban 
wage earners (which covers 80 percent of the total population). 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 
(Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire), and U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Statistical 
Abstract of the United States , National Data Book, 1994, 492. 



Scheduled salaries tend to be lower in districts with 
higher percentages of low-income students. For exam- 
ple, in 1993-94, the average salary for a teacher at the 
top of the schedule was $49,100 in districts with 0—10 
percent of their students enrolled in the National 
School Lunch Program, falling to $36,100 in districts 
where more than 40 percent of the students participat- 
ed in this program (figure 6.2). To the extent that high- 
er salaries permit districts to attract and retain better 
teachers, this pattern suggests serious equity problems. 

Sometimes public school districts or private schools 
introduce additional factors into the salary schedules, 
such as step increases in order to attract teachers to less 
desirable locations or to fields with teacher shortages 
(see chapter 8). However, the 1993-94 SASS data show 



that relatively few public school districts did so: 5 per- 
cent of public school districts provided step increases 
for teaching in certain locations, and 3 percent for 
teaching in a field with shortages. Eleven percent of pri- 
vate schools provided step increases for teaching in a 
field with shortages (Henke, Choy, Geis, and 
Broughman 1996). 



Figure 6.2 

Average teacher salary at the top of the salary 
schedule in public school districts, by percent 
free/reduced-price lunch 
recipients: 1993-94 

Percent students receiving 
free/reduced-price lunch 




$42,800 



11-20 



21-40 



$37,900 



$36,100 




$0 $ 10,000 $ 20,000 $ 30,000 $ 40,000 $ 50,000 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education J National 
Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing 
Survey: 1993-94 (Public School and Teacher Demand 
and Shortage Questionnaires). ■ * . - 
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Base Salaries 

While salary schedules describe what districts and 
schools pay teachers with various qualifications, actual 
salaries reflect the age and educational characteristics of 
the current teacher work force. If the work force ages 
over time, for example, the average base salary will 
increase even if scheduled salaries do not change. In 
1993-94, the average base salary for full-time teachers 
was $32,800 overall, $34,200 for those who taught in 
public schools, and $22,000 for those who taught in 
private schools (table A6.4). Average salaries increased 
with experience in both sectors, reflecting the typical 
salary schedule structure. 

In both sectors, but particularly in private schools, sec- 
ondary school teachers who were employed full time 
tended to earn more than their elementary school 
counterparts, despite the fact that salary schedules typ- 
ically do not consider teaching level (figure 6.3). This 
difference reflects, at least in part, differences in educa- 
tional attainment. In private schools, for example, sec- 
ondary school teachers were almost twice as likely as 
elementary school teachers to have a masters degree 
(40 percent versus 22 percent) (see table A3. 5). 



Trends in Teacher Salaries 

According to data collected by the American 
Federation of Teachers, the average annual salary for 
public school teachers increased steadily (in constant 
1993 dollars) from I960 until 1972. This upward 
trend was followed by a period of decline in the 1970s 
and then another period of steady increase during the 
1980s. Average salaries (in constant 1995-96 dollars) 
have remained relatively constant since the late 1980s 
(figure 6.4 and table A6.5). 



Figure 6.3 I 

Average base salary for full-time teachers, j 
by sector: 1993-94 



$31,800 



Total 






• , ‘ ’Vr-Nfl A*-**;-* :r ‘ 






n 



$33,900 

$33,600 



Public 
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$34,900 

HI $20,000 

$24,900 



Elementary Fj] Secondary 



"I 1 T 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center i 
for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 

| 1993-94 (Teacher Questionnaire). 




The American Federation of Teachers reports that 
teacher salaries now account for a smaller proportion of 
states’ educational expenditures than they did 30 years 
ago, having dropped from 53 percent in 1964—65 to 38 
percent in 1 994 — 95 (Nelson and Schneider 1995). 
This pattern of decline is found in every state. 



Because changes in average salaries over time are affect- 
ed by changes in the age and educational attainment of 
the teaching work force, it is useful to look at changes 
in scheduled salaries over time as well. Data from SASS 
show that in constant 1993-94 dollars, average salaries 
for a teacher with a bachelors degree and no experience 
declined by about 4 percent in public schools and 
increased by about 2 percent in private schools between 
1987-88 and 1993-94 (Henke, Choy, Geis, and 
Broughman 1996). 



ERIC 



Supplemental Income 

The base salary paid to teachers as compensation for 
meeting their teaching responsibilities may not repre- 
sent their total school-related earnings. In 1993-94, 
about one-half of all full-time teachers (51 percent) 
earned additional money for extra work in their own or 
another school or earned some type of supplemental 
pay, such as a merit bonus (tables 6.2 and A6.6). This 
extra work might have included teaching summer 
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school; working in a nonteaching job at their own or 
another school during the summer; or working on 
extracurricular or other activities during the school year 
(such as coaching, sponsoring a student activity, or 
teaching evening classes). For those with additional 
school-related earnings, the average was about $2,500. 
Earning additional compensation during the school 
year was much more common than either type of sum- 
mer employment (42 percent earned money during the 
school year versus 13 percent for teaching 
summer school and 6 percent for summer nonteaching 
responsibilities). 

Some teachers supplement their school salaries by hold- 
ing nonschool jobs. In 1993—94, 26 percent of all full- 
time teachers had a nonschool job either during the 
summer or during the school year (tables 6.2 and 
A6.7). The average amount earned from such jobs was 
about $5,000. 



0 




Table 6.2 

Percentage of full-time teachers who earned various 
types of supplemental school and nonschool income 
and average amounts earned by those with each type 
of income, by sector. 1993-94 





Total 


Public 


Private 


Any supplemental 
school income 

Summer school salary 


50.5 

12.5 


51.8 

12.4 


39.8 

13.5 


Summer nonteaching 
job in a school 


5.8 


5.5 


8.3 


Additional school year 
compensation 


42.3 


44.2 


27.3 


Average amount of all 
supplemental 
school income 


$2,522 


$2,532 


$2,412 


Any nonschool earnings 


25.6 


24.8 


31.1 


Average amount of 
nonschool earnings 


$4,993 


$5,112 


$4,249 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 
(Teacher Questionnaire). 
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In the full-time teaching force, public school teachers 
were more likely than private school teachers to earn 
supplemental income from their own or another 
school. On the other hand, outside jobs were more 
common for private school full-time teachers than their 
public school counterparts in 1993-94. Private school 
teachers may have a greater need to supplement their 
income because their salaries tend to be lower, but they 
might also turn more frequently to nonschool employ- 
ment because their schools provide fewer opportunities 
for them to supplement their income. 

For both public and private school teachers, character- 
istics associated with greater supplemental school 
income and nonschool employment include teaching 
at the secondary rather than elementary level, being 
male, being under 30 years of age rather than over 40 
years, and not being married (tables A6.6 and A6.7). 
These differences reflect variation in factors such as the 
availability of employment opportunities, the teachers’ 
need for additional income, the amount of time they 
have available to work, and whether or not they want 
to work. For example, secondary schools tend to have 
more extracurricular activities than elementary schools 
and therefore more opportunities for their teachers to 
earn additional school-related income, and married 



teachers may not need the additional income if they 
have spouses who work. 

Benefits 

Benefits constitute an important part of a teacher’s 
compensation package. Most employees consider med- 
ical insurance a critical benefit, and in the aggregate 
teachers are well covered in this regard. In 1993-94, 88 
percent of all full-time teachers in public schools 
received medical insurance paid for entirely or in part 
by their school or district (tables 6.3 and A6.8). Other 
key benefits they received included dental insurance 
(66 percent), group life insurance (62 percent), and 
pension contributions (63 percent). A majority of part- 
time public school teachers received each of these ben- 
efits, but they were less likely than full-time teachers to 
receive them: 78 percent had health insurance, 60 per- 
cent had dental insurance, 55 percent had group life 
insurance, and 59 percent received pension contribu- 
tions (figure 6.5). 

As with salaries, private school teachers lag behind pub- 
lic school teachers with respect to benefits. Both Rill- 
and part-time private school teachers were less likely 



Table 6.3 



Percentage of full-time teachers who received various employee benefits, by public school district 

and private school size: 1993-94 





Medical 

insurance 


Dental 

insurance 


Pension 

contribution 


Group 

life 

insurance 


Total 


85.8 


63.4 


61.9 


59.0 


Public districts 


88.3 


66.4 


63.2 


61.5 


District size 


Less than 1,000 


82.7 


48.9 


56.8 


44.2 


1,000-4,000 


87.8 


63.5 


62.8 


61.9 


5,000-9,999 


89.4 


66.6 


64.0 


62.8 


10,000 or more 


89.0 


70.6 


63.5 


64.5 


Private schools 


66.2 


39.9 


51.8 


39.6 


School size 


Less than 1 50 


50.3 


27.0 


31.8 


23.4 


150-499 


67.2 


39.9 


51.6 


38.5 


500-749 


72.3 


42.0 


61.7 


47.7 


750 or more 


76.1 


51.8 


74.1 


59.5 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Teacher 



) Questionnaire). 
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Figure 6.5 

Percentage of teachers receiving various benefits, by teaching status and sector: 1993-94 
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than their public school counterparts to receive each 
type of benefit mentioned above. 

Teachers in small public school districts or private 
schools are at a disadvantage -in terms of the benefits 
they receive. Full-time teachers in public school dis- 
tricts with enrollments of fewer than 1,000 students 
were less likely than those in larger districts to receive 
each type of benefit in 1993-94 (table 6.3). In private 
schools, the percentage of teachers receiving each type 
of benefit increased with school size. 

One concern public school teachers often have when 
they move (or consider moving) to a new district is 
whether they can get credit in the new retirement sys- 
tem for past service (99.8 percent of public school 
teachers had district retirement plans). Lack of trans- 
ferability could decrease 1 overall teacher mobility, but in 
reality, virtually all (99 percent) public school teachers 
in districts with retirement plans could get credit for 
previous in-state service (although 8 percent of those 
who could get credit had to put money into the plan to 
receive it) (table A6.9). Sixty-two percent could receive 
credit for out-of-state teaching experience, but 87 per- 
cent had to buy it. Thus, retirement system rules are 
more likely to discourage inter- than intrastate mobili- 
ty. Private school teachers were less likely to have a 
retirement plan (71 percent), but when they did, 69 
percent could get credit under some circumstances 
(such as when they transferred from a school within the 
same organization or body, rolled over funds from 
another retirement plan, or purchased credit in the 
school’s retirement plan) (table A6.10). 

In addition to the major types of insurance and pension 
benefits just described, teachers may receive various 
other types of benefits, such as reimbursement of 
tuition, fees, or transportation expenses, meals, hous- 
ing, and child care. Among public school teachers, the 
most common benefit for full-time teachers and one of 
the most common for part-time teachers was reim- 
bursement for tuition or fees (received by 20 percent of 
full-time and 23 percent of part-time public school 
teachers in 1993—94) (tables A6.11a and A6.11b). 
Reimbursement of tuition and fees provides a double 
benefit for teachers by making it easier for them to earn 
additional education credits and thus raise their 
salaries. Another substantial benefit for some private 
school teachers is free or reduced tuition for their chil- 



dren: 15 percent of full-time and 14 percent of part- 
time teachers received this benefit in 1993-94. 

Comparisons With Other Professions 
and Other Countries 

Other Professions 

Teachers have long complained that they receive less 
compensation than others with similar levels of educa- 
tion and skill (Johnson 1990; Lortie 1975). Among 
bachelor’s degree recipients who were employed full 
time, teachers’ average prose literacy skills were similar 
to those of many other professionals in 1992 (table 
6.4). Only scientists had measurably higher scores. 
Teachers’ average earnings, however, were often consid- 
erably lower than those of other bachelor’s degree recip- 
ients (figure 6.6). Some of these differences disappear 
when the number of weeks worked are taken into 
account, but even so, teachers’ weekly earnings were 
lower than the average earnings for all bachelor’s degree 
recipients. 

The Teacher Follow-up Survey shows that 1993-94 
teachers who left teaching for another occupation in 
1994—95 did not immediately earn more than they had 
made in teaching (tables 6.5 and A6.12). For teachers 
who left public or private schools, their average total 
income was about the same in their new occupation as 
it had been in teaching. The only leavers with apparent 
increases were those who left teaching for a nonteach- 
ing job within elementary/secondary education (to 
become a principal, for example). However, these dif- 
ferences were not statistically significant. Although they 
may not have been earning more immediately, teachers 
who left teaching may have done so with the expecta- 
tion that they would earn more in the long run. After 
all, their 1993-94 teaching salary reflects their number 
of years of experience in teaching, which was some- 
times substantial, while. their 1994-95 salary is what 
they were paid in the first year in their new occupation. 
As a final caution with respect to comparing leavers’ 
new income with their previous income as teachers, it 
should be noted that they may have had a change in 
employment status (from full- to part-time or vice 
versa). A retired teacher who took a part-time job, for 
example, could easily earn less than he or she did as a 
teacher, even if the new salary rate were higher. 
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Table 6.4 

Average prose literacy scores and labor market outcomes of full-time employed bachelors degree recipients, 

by occupation: 1992 



- 


Average 
prose literacy 
scores 


Average 

annual 

earnings in 1991 


Average 
weekly wage 
last week 


Average 
weeks worked 
in 1991 


Total 


334 


$38,530* 


$805' 


49* 


Occupation 


Scientists 


334 


39,320' 


805 


49 


Lawyers and judges 


332 


71.223 1 

1 


1,871 

i 


49 1 


Accountants, auditors 


344 


38,463 


832* 


50* 


Private-sector executives, managers 


341 


56,044 1 


1,052* 


51 ' 


Postsecondary teachers 


340 


47,867 


924 


48 


Engineers 


339 


48.408 1 

1 


952 


50* 


Physicians 


335 


121,120 


2,454* 


49 


2 

Teachers 


333 


25,983 


568 


45 


Writers and artists 


332 


29,507 


589 


46 


Social workers 


332 


26,739 


551 


50* 


Sales representatives 


328 


39,872' 


900 


49 1 
„ 1 


Education administrators 


326 


44,130' 


888* 


50 


Registered nurses 


326 


33,98 1' 


741 1 


49 


Sales supervisors, proprietors 


316 


32,720 


669 


51* 



1 Statistically significant difference from teachers. 

includes prekindergarten and kindergarten teachers, elementary and secondary school teachers, teachers in special education, and teachers 
not elsewhere categorized. 

NOTE: Individuals scoring between 326 and 373 were able to integrate or synthesize information from complex or lengthy passages. For 
example, at proficiency level 328, test-takers were able to state in writing an argument made in a lengthy newspaper article. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Adult Literacy Survey, 1992, published in 
The Condition of Education 1995 , 160. 



Table 6.5 

Average total annual Income of 1993-94 teachers who left teaching, by sector, year, and 1994-95 occupation: 

1993-94 and 1994-95 







Public 




Private 


1993-94 
(While teaching) 


1994-95 

(While not teaching) 


1993-94 
(While teaching) 


1994-95 

(While not teaching) 


Total 


$33,379 


$30,408 


$22,699 


$22,004 


1994-95 occupation 










Managers and professionals 


29,252 


25,209 


20,377 


19,630 


Nonteaching elementary 


35,721 


38,572 


24,895 


26,220 


Technical/services/clerical 


32,476 


14,534 


23,267 


21,218 


Other 


34,639 


23,132 


21,771 


20,168 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Teacher 
Questionnaire) and Teacher Follow-up Survey: 1994—95. 
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Figure 6.6 

Average annual earnings of bachelor’s degree recipients, by occupation: 1991 



Occupation 



Physicians 

Laywers and judges 

Private-sector 
executives/ managers 

Engineers 

Education 

administrators 

Sales 

representatives 

Scientists 

Accountants 
and auditors 

Registered nurses 

Sales supervisors 
and proprietors 

Writers and artists 



Social workers 



Teachers 




-i 1 1 1 r 

$0 $ 20,000 $ 40,000 $ 60,000 $ 80,000 $ 100,000 $ 120,000 $ 140,000 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Adult Literacy Survey, 1992, published 
in The Condition of Education 1995, 160. 
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Comparison With Other Countries 

Comparing salaries meaningfully across countries 
requires some adjustment for differences in standards 
of living. Table 6.6 summarizes OECD’s efforts to 
compare teachers’ salaries internationally by various 
measures. By one measure, teachers in the United 
States in 1992 were better off than teachers in other 
countries: average teacher salaries in the United States 
(beginning and maximum) appear higher than the 
average for 18 countries (mostly European). By anoth- 
er measure, however, teachers in the United States 



appear relatively less well off. When teachers’ salaries 
are compared to the per capita Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP), an index of the economic well being of the 
country’s population, the United States is below the 
average. 

The ratio of the salary at 15 years’ experience to the 
beginning salary in the United States is right at the 18- 
country average, but the time it takes to get from the 
beginning to the maximum salary is less than average 
(16 years as opposed to 24 or 25 years). Table A6.13 
shows country-by-country comparisons. 



Table 6.6 



Annual teacher salaries in public primary and lower secondary institutions in equivalent U.S. dollars 
converted using PPPs, by country, 1994 





Primary teachers 


Lower secondary teachers 




United States 


Country mean 2 


United States 


Country mean 2 


Starting salary 


$22,753 


$18,702 


$22,265 


$19,685 


Salary at 1 5 years’ 
experience 


30,716 


24,745 


29,577 


26,460 


Salary at top of scale 


38,142 


29,946 


39,292 


31,817 


Ratio of starting salary 
to per capita GDP 


0.9 


1.1 


0.9 


1.1 


Ratio of salary at 1 5 
years’ experience to 
per capita GDP 


1.2 


1.4 


1.2 


1.5 


Ratio of salary at 1 5 
years’ experience to 
starting salary 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


Years from starting to 
top salary 


16 


25 


16 


25 



Converted using “p urc hasing p Gwer parity (PPP) rates,” which are conversion factors between foreign currencies and the U.S. dollar that 
reflect the domestic purchasing power of each national currency. By using PPP rates rather than market exchange rates, teachers’ pay in other 
countries is not distorted by market fluctuations in currency exchange rates. 



includes Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey and the United States. 

SOURCE: Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development, Education at a Glance: OECD Indicators (Paris: 1996), 149. 
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Teacher compensation is an important issue. It affects 
the attractiveness of the profession to the college-edu- 
cated population and can be an important considera- 
tion for teachers weighing the costs and benefits of 
staying in the profession. In addition, differences in 
compensation among districts and schools have impor- 
tant equity implications, putting poorer districts at a 
disadvantage. 

On average, public school teachers earn more and 
receive more benefits than their private school counter- 
parts. Within the public sector regional variation exists 
that is partly, but not entirely, accounted for by differ- 
ences in cost of living: scheduled salaries tend to be 



higher in the Midwest than South despite similar costs 
of living. Districts with the highest percentages of low- 
income students tend to have the lowest scheduled 
salaries, which raises serious equity concerns. 

About half of all full-time teachers earn more than their 
base salary (from their own or another school) by 
teaching summer school, holding a nonteaching sum- 
mer job in a school, or performing additional work 
during the school year. In addition, about one in four 
teachers has earnings from a nonschool job. Those who 
leave teaching for an administrative job within elemen- 
tary/secondary education tend to earn more than they 
did teaching, but those who leave for other occupations 
do not immediately earn more, on average, than they 
did teaching. 




Chapter 7 



Teachers' Perceptions of Their Work 
Environments and Job Satisfaction 



In addition to issues of teacher compensation, the 
teacher-oriented reform reports of the mid-1980s drew 
attention to the importance of teachers’ work environ- 
ments for enhancing their effectiveness and guarantee- 
ing an adequate supply of well-qualified teachers 
(Carnegie Forum 1986; Holmes Group 1986). This 
theme persists in contemporary discussions of how best 
to reform the structure of the occupation (National 
Commission on Teaching and America’s Future 
(NCTAF) 1996). Some aspects of teachers’ work envi- 
ronments that reformers and researchers have examined 
are the degrees to which 

• administrators support teachers in interactions 
with parents and students, provide instructional 
leadership and clear expectations for student and 
teacher performance, and recognize teachers’ 
accomplishments (Mitchell, Ortiz, and Mitchell 
1987; Rosenholtz 1991); 

• teachers participate in school-wide decisions and 
have control over policies that affect instruction 
(Goodlad 1984; Rosenholtz 1991); 1 

• the faculty of a school cooperate in instruction and 
in enforcement of disciplinary policy (Rosenholtz 
1991); and 

• teachers have access to the materials and equip- 
ment they need (Goodlad 1984; Johnson 1990). 

These and other studies have found some empirical evi- 
dence that these aspects of teachers’ work environments 
affect both their ability to work effectively with chil- 
dren and also the length of time they remain in the pro- 
fession. Inadequate instructional leadership from the 
principal, for example, may limit the coordination of 
instruction among teachers and grade levels, making 
individual teachers’ jobs all the more difficult 
(Mitchell, Ortiz, and Mitchell 1987). Similarly, when 
teachers inconsistently enforce school rules for student 



behavior, student misbehavior may interfere with 
instruction. 

In addition to their direct impact on teachers’ effec- 
tiveness with their students, teachers’ working environ- 
ments affect the profession in other ways. Working 
conditions that limit their effectiveness with students 
may also affect their decisions about changing schools 
or professions. Teachers who are frustrated in their 
work are more likely to move to another school or leave 
the profession altogether, as data in this chapter and the 
next illustrate. 

This chapter uses data from the 1993—94 Schools and 
Staffing Survey (SASS) and the 1994—95 Teacher 
Follow-up Survey (TFS) to examine several aspects of 
teachers’ work environments and their satisfaction with 
them. The chapter begins by discussing teachers’ per- 
ceptions of their administrators’ leadership and support 
for teachers and their opinions about their colleagues: 
whether teachers in their school enforced rules consis- 
tently, shared beliefs, had a common mission, and 
cooperated with each other. The chapter next addresses 
teachers’ job satisfaction from multiple viewpoints, and 
concludes by connecting teachers’ perceptions of and 
satisfaction with various aspects of their work with 
their plans to remain in the profession. 

Administrative Leadership and 
Support 

In the 1993-94 SASS, teachers indicated how much 
they agreed with statements about various aspects of 
their principals’ performance, generally giving their 
principals high marks. For example, 86 percent of 



*See chapter 4 for a discussion of teachers’ perceptions of control in 
the classroom and influence over school-wide decision making. 
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teachers thought their principal communicated expec- 
tations for the school well, 82 percent that the princi- 
pal enforced rules, and 80 percent that their 
administrator was supportive and encouraging (figure 
7.1). Although still a majority, somewhat fewer (70 
percent) felt that teachers in their schools were recog- 
nized for a job well done. Finally, less than one-half of 
teachers reported that their principal talked with them 
frequently about their instructional practices. 

Teachers' perceptions of principal support and leader- 
ship varied with a number of school characteristics. 
Public school teachers were consistently less likely than 
their peers in private schools to agree with these state- 
ments about the leadership in their schools (tables 7.1 



and A7.1). In both sectors, elementary-level teachers 
were more likely than secondary school teachers to 
believe that their principals were doing a good job in 
these areas, but in large high schools, department heads 
may assume some of these responsibilities. Finally, as 
the proportion of low-income students in their schools 
increased, public school teachers became more likely to 
report that their principals frequently talked with them 
about their instruction. 

Recommendations for reform include serious discus- 
sions about the support that teachers receive in the 
early stages of their careers (Darling-Hammond 1995; 
NCTAF 1996). Therefore, the degree to which princi- 
pals talked with new teachers about their instruction is 



Figure 7.1 

Percentage of teachers who agreed with various statements about their school 
administrations' leadership and support: 1993-94 



Percent 




Principal 

communicates 

expectations 



Principal Adminis tration is 

enforces supportive and 

rules encouraging 



Staff members Principal talks 

recognized for with me about 

job well done instruction 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Questionnaire). . > 
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Table 7.1 

Percentage of teachers who agreed with various statements about their school administrations’ leadership 
and support, by selected school and teacher characteristics: 1993-94 



- 


Communicates 
expectations 
to staff 


Administration 

supportive 

and 

encouraging 


Enforces 

rules 


Talks 
with me 
about 

instructional 

practices 


Staff 

recognized 
for job 
well 
done 


Total 


86.0 


80.4 


81.8 


45.5 


69.6 


Public 


85.6 


79.3 


80.8 


44.3 


67.9 


Teacher level 


Elementary 


87.1 


81.0 


83.0 


50.7 


72.4 


Secondary 


84.0 


77.5 


78.4 


37.4 


63.1 


Free/ reduced-price lunch recipients 

5 percent or less : 85.4 


78.6 


80.1 


40.6 


67.7 


6-20 percent 


84.6 


78.9 


80.6 


41.8 


67.0 


21-40 percent 


86.0 


80.4 


82.6 


44.7 


68.0 


More than 40 percent 


86.2 


78.8 


80.2 


48.0 


68.8 


Private 


88.3 


88.1 


88.3 


53.8 


80.9 


Teacher level 
Elementary 


89.0 


89.3 


89.5 


57.9 


83.6 


Secondary 


87.3 


86.5 


86.6 


48.2 


77.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 



of particular interest. Teachers in the first three years of 
their careers were generally more likely than their more 
experienced colleagues to report receiving support from 
their principal on instructional matters (figure 7.2). 

Cooperation Among Colleagues 

Some research indicates that school culture has a pro- 
found effect on teachers’ commitment to their school 
and career (Darling-Hammond and Sclan 1996; 
Mitchell, Ortiz, and Mitchell 1987; Rosenholtz 1991). 
One component of a school culture that is conducive 
to teacher commitment is a common set of values and 
goals among teachers and other staff (Rosenholtz 
1991). In 1993-94, a large majority of teachers agreed 
that their colleagues shared their beliefs and had a sim- 
ilar mission for the school (85 percent) and that staff 



worked cooperatively (79 percent) (figure 7.3 and 
tables 7.2 and A7.2). For both of these factors, agree- 
ment was stronger among teachers in private schools 
than in public schools and among elementary than sec- 
ondary teachers (table 7.2) 

About two-thirds of teachers, somewhat fewer than 
those recognizing a shared mission, thought that stu- 
dent conduct rules were consistendy enforced by teach- 
ers in their schools (figure 7.3). In particular, as the 
proportion of low-income students in their schools 
increased, public school teachers were more likely to 
report that teachers in their schools enforced the rules 
(table 7.2). However, confidence in staff solidarity on 
enforcing rules was weaker among public secondary 
teachers, where fewer than one-half agreed that rules 
were consistently enforced, than among public elemen- 
tary teachers and private school teachers at either level. 




in 
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Figure 7.2 

Percentage of teachers who reported that their principals talked with them frequently 
about instructional matters, by sector and years of teaching experience: 1993—94 

Percent 
100 



80 



60 



40 



20 
0 

3 or fewer 4-9 10-19 20 or more 

Years of teaching experience 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Questionnaire). 




Table 7.2 



Percentage of teachers who agreed with various statements about their colleagues, by selected school 

and teacher characteristics: 1993-94 







Public 






Private 




! 


School rules 
enforced by all 
teachers 


Colleagues 

share 

beliefs and 
mission 


Great deal of 
cooperative 
effort among 
staff 


School rules 
enforced by all 
teachers 


Colleagues 

share 

beliefs and 
mission 


Great deal of 
cooperative 
effort among 
staff 


Total 


61.7 


84.2 


77.5 


77.4 


93.3 


90.5 


j Teacher level 


Elementary 


74.2 


88.1 


81.3 


83.7 


95.5 


91.6 


1 Secondary 


48.4 


80.0 


73.5 


68.9 


90.2 


88.9 


Free/reduced-price 
i lunch recipients 

i 3 percent or less 


57.6 


83.2 


78.3 








! 6-20 percent 


58.9 


83.1 


77.2 


— 


— 


— 


21^0 percent 


63.0 


85.3 


78.9 


— 


— 


— 


More than 40 percent 


65.0 


84.8 


76.7 


— 


— 


— 



— Not computed for private schools. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Figure 7.3 

Percentage of teachers who agreed with various 
statements about their colleagues: 1993—94 



Colleagues 
share beliefs 
and mission 



Staff 
cooperate 
a great deal 

Teachers 
consistently 
enforce rules 



0 20 40 60 80 100 
Percent 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center 

for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Surveys 1993-94 
(Teacher Questionnaire). 




Availability of Resources 

About three-quarters of all teachers — 73 percent in 
public schools and 86 percent in private schools 
agreed that necessary materials (such as textbooks, sup- 
plies, and a copy machine) were available to the staff as 
needed (tables 7.3 and A7.2). However, the proportion 
of teachers who agreed with this statement varied 
among different types of schools. In the public sector, 
for example, teachers in larger schools and districts 
were less likely than those in smaller schools or districts 
to report that necessary materials were available. 
Similarly, teachers in schools with larger proportions of 
low-income students were less likely than their coun- 
terparts in schools with relatively fewer low-income 
students to report that necessary materials were avail- 
able as needed. 

In the public sector, the type of community in which 
teachers taught was also related to the relative frequen- 
cy with which they reported they had access to neces- 
sary materials. Whereas about two-thirds of central city 
teachers reported that necessary materials were avail- 



able, about three-quarters of their peers in other types 
of communities did so. Among private school teachers, 
ho such differences were observed. 

Relatively few teachers in either sector — 16 percent 
among public school teachers and 10 percent among 
private — reported that their principals were poor at 
getting resources for their schools (tables 7.3 and 
A7.1). Moreover, teachers in different types of public 
schools did not vary much with respect to their per- 
ceptions of principals’ resource acquisition. 



Satisfaction With Salary 

Teachers earn less than other professionals with compa- 
rable levels of education (see chapter 6; Salmon 1988), 
and the divergence in salaries grows with professional 
work experience. As a result, people do not choose to 
teach with the goal of earning a high income; rather, 
they are attracted to the profession because they like 
working with children, they want to help improve the 
lives of young people or contribute to the community, 
or they want to work in a given subject area (Andrew 
1983; Book, Freeman, and Brousseau 1985; Lortie 
1975). Nevertheless, when teachers’ pay diminishes 
sharply relative to that of other professionals, as 
occurred during the 1970s, teachers are likely to be dis- 
satisfied with their pay and perhaps to consider chang- 
ing occupations. Lower salaries may also reduce the 
supply of new entrants into the profession. 

Measuring teachers’ satisfaction with their salaries, 
however, is no simple task. Teachers, as well as other 
employees, may assess the adequacy of their salaries in 
different ways. Some may compare their salary with 
what they think they could earn in other professions 
(or what they know other teachers earn); some may 
look at the increase since they started teaching; and 
others may consider their salary in relation to their job’s 
rewards, workload, responsibilities, and stress. 



Participation in the National School Lunch program is less wide- 
spread among private schools, making the proportion of students 
who receive free or reduced-price lunch a less reliable indicator of 
poverty in the private sector. Therefore, this variable was not com- 
puted for private schools. 
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Table 7.3 

Percentage of teachers who agreed with various statements about resource availability in their schools, by sector and 

selected school characteristics: 1993—1994 



- 


Public 


Private 


Necessary 

materials 

are 

available 


Principal 
is poor 
at getting 
resources 


Necessary 

materials 

are 

available 


Principal 
is poor 
at getting 
resources 


Total 


73.1 


16.1 


85.7 


10.4 


School size 










Less than 150 


78.0 


17.3 


84.9 


12.7 


150-499 


74.4 


16.1 


83.5 


10.3 


500-749 


74.4 


14.3 


90.6 


10.3 


750 or more 


71.3 


17.7 


90.8 


5.6 


Free/ reduced- price lunch recipients 










5 percent or less 


80.4 


15.0 


— 


— 


6-20 percent 


76.0 


15.5 


— 


— 


21-40 percent 


74.5 


16.2 


— 


— 


More than 40 percent 


68.0 


17.0 


— 


— 


Community type 










Central city 


66.1 


17.3 


85.2 


10.7 


Urban fringe/large town 


74.7 


14.8 


85.7 


10.7 


Rural/small town 


76.6 


16.3 


87.0 


9.1 


District size 










Less than 1,000 


79.6 


17.8 


— 


— 


1,000-4,999 


75.9 


16.1 


— 


— 


5,000-9,999 


73.5 


15.0 


— 


— 


10,000 or more 


69.5 


16.4 


— 


— 


— Not computed for private schools. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School and 



Teacher Questionnaires). 



Different question wording may also produce disparate 
responses from teachers on their satisfaction with their 
salaries. For example, one 1996 national survey of 
teachers indicated that only 17 percent thought they 
were paid enough, with 78 percent saying they were 
not paid enough, given “the amount and quality of 
work [they] do” (Feistritzer 1996). SASS respondents, 
on the other hand, were asked to indicate the degree to 
which they agreed with the following statement: “I am 
satisfied with my teaching salary.” About 45 percent of 
teachers in the 1993-94 SASS reported that they 
agreed or strongly agreed with this statement (figure 



7.4, tables 7.4 and A7.3), a figure considerably higher 
than the 17 percent who thought they were paid 
“enough” only two or three years later. 

In fact, there was considerable variation in 1993-94 
teachers' satisfaction with their salaries. Although their 
salaries did not differ, public school teachers of differ- 
ent racial— ethnic backgrounds varied in the degree to 
which they were satisfied with their salaries: one-half of 
black, non-Hispanic teachers in public schools strong- 
ly disagreed with the statement “I am satisfied with my 
teaching salary,” and an additional one in four dis- 
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Figure 7.4 

Percentage distribution of teachers according to their level of agreement with the statement 
lam satisfied with my teaching salary, by sector: 1993-94 



Total 



12.5 



30.8 




24.7 



£ Strongly agreed 
| Somewhat agreed 
[|3 Somewhat disagreed 
| 1 Strongly disagreed 



32.0 



Public 



30.3 



24.8 



Private 



34.3 



12.3 





24.1 



32.6 



28.1 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Questionnaire). 
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agreed somewhat. This lack of satisfaction among 
black, non-Hispanic teachers occurred even though on 
average neither their base salaries nor their total school 
salaries differed from those of other racial— ethnic 
groups. Differences in satisfaction among racial-ethnic 
groups may be related to differences in the schools or 
communities in which teachers with different 
racial-ethnic backgrounds taught. Nevertheless, 
racial— ethnic differences in teachers satisfaction with 
their salaries may contribute to the discrepancy 
between the proportion of minority students and 
teachers if they affect the rate at which minority teach- 
ers enter or leave the profession. 

Teachers in public central city schools and in schools in 
the largest districts were less likely than teachers in 



other types of communities or smaller districts, respec- 
tively, to be satisfied with their salaries. This may be 
related, at least in part, to cost of living differences or 
perceived differences in the difficulty of the job in dif- 
ferent types of schools. 

Finally, teachers’ satisfaction with their salaries has 
improved since the late 1980s. In 1987-88, 8 percent 
of public school teachers strongly agreed that they were 
satisfied with their salaries, and by 1993-94 that figure 
had increased to 12 percent (figure 7.5). A small 
increase in the percentage of private school teachers 
who strongly agreed that they were satisfied with their 
salaries also occurred over these six years, from 12 to 14 
percent (table 7.4). 
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Table 7.4 

Percentage distribution of teachers according to their level of agreement with the statement I am satisfied with my 
teaching salary y teachers 1 average base salary, and teachers’ average total school income, 
by selected school and teacher characteristics; 1993-94 



Percentage distribution of teachers 



f 


Strongly 

agree 


Somewhat 

agree 


Somewhat 

disagree 


Strongly 

disagree 


Average base 
salary 


Average total 
school income 3 


Total 


12.5 


32.0 


24.7 


30.8 


$32,031 


$32,292 


Public 


12.3 


32.6 


24.8 


30.3 


33,666 


33,925 


Race— ethnicity 


Black, non-Hispanic 


5.2 


21.9 


22.5 


50.3 


33,652 


34,053 


White, non-Hispanic 


13.1 


33.7 


25.0 


28.2 


33,696 


33,931 


Other 


9.3 


29.3 


24.3 


37.1 


33,243 


33,690 


Community type 


Central city 


8.6 


. 28.0 


25.6 


37.8 


34,112 


34,476 


Urban ffinge/large town 


16.3 


35.0 


23.1 


25.6 


37,732 


37,993 


Rural/small town 


11.9 


33.8 


25.4 


28.8 


30,262 


30,450 


District size 


Less than 1,000 


13.3 


36.1 


25.9 


24.7 


28,050 


28,240 


1,000-4,999 


15.1 


37.5 


23.7 


23.7 


33,847 


34,047 


5,000-9,999 


15.5 


33.0 


23.3 


28.2 


34,936 


35,154 


in AAA 
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26.0 


38.0 
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Private 


13.5 


28.1 


24.1 


34.3 


20,753 


21,018 


Race— ethnicity 


Black, non-Hispanic 


19.4 


19.1 


13.2 


48.3 


19,500 


20,058 


White, non-Hispanic 


13.2 


28.6 


24.2 


34.0 


20,817 


21,065 


Other 


14.8 


25.5 


27.5 


32.2 


20,317 


20,709 


Community type 


Central city 


13.3 


27.2 


23.6 


35.9 


21,507 


21,806 


Urban fringe/ large town 


13.0 


27.5 


24.6 


34.9 


21,616 


21,884 


Rural/small town 


14.8 


31.2 


24.0 


30.0 


17,434 


17,613 



‘Includes academic year base salary, additional school income from extracurricular activities, summer teaching salary, and earnings from a 
nonteaching summer job in a school. 



NOTE: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (School, 
Teacher, and Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaires). 
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Figure 7.5 

Percentage distribution of public school teachers according to their level of agreement 
with the statement lam satisfied with my teaching salary: 1987-88 and 1993-94 
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24.8 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1987—88 and 1993-94 (Teacher Questionnaire). 
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Satisfaction With Other Aspects of 
Work 

Recognizing that teachers are not drawn to their pro- 
fession with extensive financial rewards in mind, their 
work must satisfy them in other ways that are impor- 
tant to them. One aspect of work that has received 
much attention among educators and reformers is pro- 
fessional status (Carnegie Forum 1986; Holmes Group 
1986; NCTAF 1996). These commissions noted that if 
all students are to meet the high standards required by 
a competitive global economy, then teachers must 
undergo additional training and take on additional 
roles and responsibilities. These reformers also argue 
that if the public expects teachers to meet these new 
demands, then they must also expect to reward teach- 
ers with greater respect, higher pay, and greater profes- 
sional recognition and advancement opportunities. 

Furthermore, in addition to professional status, a num- 
ber of other aspects of their work have historically been 



particularly important to teachers. Previous studies 
have found that the people who enter teaching find job 
security, the opportunity to work in an academic field 
in which they are interested, and autonomy on the job 
to be important features of work, and because teaching 
as an occupation tends to have these characteristics 
these people are attracted to it (Lortie 1975). On the 
other hand, teaching is also noted for unmanageable 
work loads, requiring teachers to juggle preparation for 
class, evaluation of student work, supervision of stu- 
dents outside school hours both on- and off-site, parent 
conferences, curriculum development, and participa- 
tion in school committees in addition to classroom 
teaching (Johnson 1990; Lortie 1975). 

The TFS data allow comparisons between the satisfac- 
tion of teachers who remained in the classroom and 
that of their peers who left teaching and were employed 
elsewhere in 1994-95, as well as examination of teach- 
ers* satisfaction with their work over time. The reader is 
cautioned to keep in mind that the TFS data cannot be 



